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GENERAL PERSHING’S RETURN 


TTHROUGH the acclaims of the peo- 

ple of New York the American 
Nation last week greeted the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American armies 
abroad. Secretary Baker, who met Gen- 
eral Pershing as he left the Leviathan, 
greeted him with a personal message 
from the President, and handed him 
the commission making him a_ full 
General; he is the fifth to hold that 
rank. By the people Pershing and his 
splendid First Division were received 
with the utmost enthusiasm. It is true, 
as Secretary Baker remarked, that the 
task undertaken by General Pershing 
required “all the energy and all the 
genius of a great commander.” Such 
criticisms as have been directed against 
General Pershing have not in the least 
thrown doubt on the fact that he carried 
through our great military effort with 
vigor, wisdom, and dignity. So long as 
the memory of the great war shall last 
General Pershing’s name will stand for 
American courage, American steadfast- 
ness, and American victory. 


THE PRESIDENT GOES 
TO THE COUNTRY 

The first few days of ‘President Wil- 
son’s face-to-face appeal to the people of 
the country to uphold the Treaty of Peace 
and the League of Nations were marked 
by important speeches before great gath- 
erings in Columbus, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Des Moines. In 
five days he traveled 2,600 miles, spoke 
in four States, and remained unabated in 
energy and earnestness. 

It has been said that in no former 
speeches has the President been so in- 
formal and unconventional as in some 
passages of these addresses. Such phrases 
as “Put up or shut up” and “ Con- 
temptible quitters” area departure from 
the usual Wilsonian suavity. But in the 
main the appeal was to high patriotic 
feeling. There was little attempt to argue 
point by point the many questions in dis- 
pute. The contention was that, despite 
possible minor defects and _ inconsist- 
encies, the Treaty and the League stood 
for the world’s peace and security. Mr. 
Wilson declared that his opponents had 
chiefly discussed only three out of the 
twenty-six articles of the Covenant of the 
League, and that “ the other articles con- 
tain this heart of the matter, that instead 
of war there shall be arbitration; in- 
stead of war there shall be discussion ; 


instead of war there shall be the closure 
of intercourse ; instead of war there sha!l 
be the irresistible pressure of the opinion 
of all mankind.” 

Occasionally, however, Mr. Wilson 
took up specifically a debated point, nota- 
bly in his discussion of Article X. So far 
from being robbed of sovereign inde- 
pendence by that article, he said, “the 
Council of the League advises what 
should be done to enforce the respect for 
that covenant, on the part of the 
nation attempting to violate it. And 
there is no compulsion upon us to take 
that advice—except the compulsion of our 
good conscience and judgment.” 

It is impossible to quote at length from 
the addresses, or as yet to form an im- 
pression as to their total effect on the 
sentiment of the country. The burden of 
the President’s appeal was expressed elo- 
quently in his closing words at St. Louis : 

This Nation went into this war to see 
it throagh to the end, and the end has 
not come yet. This is the beginning, not 
of the war, but of the processes which 
are going to render war like this impos- 
sible. There are no other processes than 
these that are proposed in this great 
treaty. It isa great treaty. Itis a treaty 
of justice. 

Ve are in the presence, therefore, of 
the most solemn choice that this people 
was ever called upon to make. That 
choice is nothing less than this: Shall 
America redeem her pledges to the 
world? America is made up of the peo- 
ples of the world, and she has said to 
mankind at her birth: “ We have come 
to redeem the world by giving it liberty 
and justice.” Now we are called upon 
before the tribunal of mankind to re- 
deem that immortal pledge. 


THE PEACE TREATY IN THE SENATE 


The Senate’s Committee on Foreign 
Relations on September 4 ordered the 
Peace Treaty reported back to the Sen- 
ate with four proposed reservations, and 
four proposed amendments are also 
made public. It was expected that the 
complete report would be in the hands 
of the Senate within a week. Then 
begins a debate the outcome of which 
it is impossible to predict, as the lines 
of demarcation between “ mild reserva- 
tionists,” stringent reservationists, advo- 
cates of the Treaty without change, and 
opponents of it voot and _ branch, 
are not definitely drawn. Various res- 
ervations differing from those offered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
are already proposed. Party lines will 
not be followed unanimously. Compro- 
mises of all sorts may be proposed. And 


as a two-thirds vote of the Senate is pre- 
scribed by the Constitution for its consent 
to a treaty’s ratification, the possibility 
of a block to affirmative action is great. 

The four “reservations and under- 
standings’ proposed by the Committee 
may be briefly summarized: The first 
secures for this country the uncondi- 
tional right to withdraw from the League 
on notice and without delay. The second 
makes requisite the consent by a joint 
resolution of Congress to any obligation 
on the part of the United States to 
enter into military or economic measures 
which would interfere in foreign contro- 
versies or secure a foreign country against 
aggression as to its territory or indepen- 
dence or against internal conflict. The 
third asserts exclusive right on our part 
to decide what matters are within our 
domestic jurisdiction and therefore not to 
be referred to the League. The fourth 
declares a positive refusal to submit to 
the League any questions relating to 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Would these reservations affect the 
Treaty so as to require its alteration be- 
fore ratification? The preamble tothe Com- 
mittee’s resolution says that ratification 
“is not to take effect or bind the United 
States until the said following reserva- 
tions and understandings have been 
accepted as a part of and a condition of 
said instrument of ratification by at least 
three of the four principal allied and 
associated Powers, to wit, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan.” Just what 
this actually involves will doubtless ap- 
pear later. There are many of the milder 
reservationists who believe that an open 
declaration of our understanding and 
intention as to these matters would be 
such notice to the world at large that 
there would be no question as to our 
meaning and purpose, and that it would be 
totally unnecessary to insist on a formal 
interchange of ratifications as to the res- 
ervations. The President is understood to 
hold that these points are already implicit 
in the Treaty itself. 

As to the proposed amendments, there 
can be no question that to become effec- 
tive they must be made a part of the 
Treaty. They provide, briefly stated: 
first, that American representation in 
the Assembly of the League of Nations 
shall equal that of any other country— 
that is to say, that the five British 
dominions and provinces should not have 
each a separate and equal vote; second, 
that we shall not be made a party to 


the numerous commissions dealing with 
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European matters, with the exception of 
the reparation commission; third, that 
all the German claims in Shantung 
Province should go to China and not to 
Japan ; and, fourth, that in case of “ dis- 
putes which may arise between the United 
States and any other Power or colony of 
a Power the mother country of that 
Power may not sit in judgment of the 
claims of the United States, or in the 
event that the dispute is with the parent 
nation the colony is also excluded from 
fixing judgment upon the claims of either 
disputant.” ; 

What the President holds in regard to 
action or refusal by the Senate is shown 
by these remarks in his speech at St. 
Louis : 

Their position [that is, that of the 
opponents of the Treaty] is either that 
we ought to reject this Treaty altogether 
or that we ought to change it in such a 
way as will make it necessary to reopen 
negotiations with Germany and recon- 
sider the settlements of the peace in 
many essential particulars. We caimot 
do the latter alone, and other nations 
will not join us in doing it. The only 
alternative is to reject the peace and to 
do what some of our fellow-countrymen 
have been advising us to do, stand alone 
in the world. 


A GUILTY DYNASTY AND A 
GUILTY PEOPLE 

A stinging but dignified rebuke was 
administered by the covering letter which 
was handed to the Austrian peace dele- 
gates at Paris together with the completed 
treaty. The Austrians had urged that 
because the Hapsburg dynasty has been 
banished and the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire broken up, the present Austria 
ought not to be considered as an enemy 
state at all nor as the inheritor of the 
responsibilities of the old régime. On 
the contrary, says in effect the covering 
letter, which bears strong traces of the 
hand of Clemenceau, the peoples of 
Austria and Hungary, as well as their 
former rulers, * bear in a peculiar degree 
responsibility for the calamities which 
have befallen Europe during the last 
five years.” Moreover, the people of 
Austria were ardent supporters of the 
war policy from the very beginning. If 
they had attempted to dissociate them- 
selves from the German and Austrian 
Imperial plot or had protested against 
the war in any way, their plea might 
have had foree. As it is, they are co- 
partners in the international crime and 
are equally guilty with their rulers. 
Indeed, Austria and its people have a 
peculiar and special responsibility in the 
matter, because the war was precipitated 
by Austria's ultimatum to Serbia, which, 
as the letter says, “ was no more than an 
insincere excuse for beginning a war for 
which the late autocratic government at 
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Vienna, in close association with the 


rulers of Germany, had long prepared, © 


and for which it considered the time had 
arrived.” 

The Allies, therefore, justly declare 
that the text of the treaty submitted 
to Austria must be accepted or rejected 
as a whole and that no further modifica- 
tions will be made. The plea that Aus- 
tria is now a small community and must 
be protected is answered by a reminder 
that the treaty itself makes special pro- 
visions for the protection of small com- 
munities and that “it will no longer be 
possible for powerful empires to threaten 
with impunity the political and economic 
life of their lesser neighbors.” 


GENERAL BOTHA 

The premature death of General 
Louis Botha (he was born in 1863) calls 
attention to the breadth, wisdom, and 
success of British colonial policy. 

Here was a fighting Boer, if there ever 
was one. In the Boer War he was the 
youngest of the more prominent native 
leaders. He was the victor of Rietfontein, 
Spion Kop, and Colenso, When Joubert 
died, he succeed as Commander-in-Chief. 
He maintained war against the British 
to the very end with immense energy and 
suecess, winning the admiration not only 
of his fellow- Boers, but also of the British, 
because of his resourceful tenacity—he 
kept the Boer War going two years 
longer, it is said, than it otherwise would 
have lasted. Botha was equally notable 
because of his chivalrie observance of 
humane warfare, and finally, when noth- 
ing else could be done, he surrendered. 

Instead of sulking-in his tent, he took 
a leading part in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. His disposition found a welcome 
and characteristic counterpart in that of 
the ‘ British Government itself, which 
generally trusts the man on the ground 
“to do the business.” In 1907, after the 
grant of self-government tothe Transvaal, 
Botha was called upon to form a. Min- 
istry, and was its Premier until 1910. 
In that year the autonomous Union of 
South Africa came into existence and he 
was universally recognized as its natural 
leader. He became Prime Minister, and, 
with the exception of a short interlude, 
had held the office ever since. To him 
more than to any other is due South 
Africa’s later development. 

When the war broke out in 1914, 
General. Botha took command of the 
Union forces and proceeded to attack 
German Southeast Africa. He had a 
double foe to attack. He found himself 
handicapped by treason in his own forces. 
Upwards of ten thousand armed citizens 
took the field against him—the “old 
line” Boers. Even General de Wet had 
succumbed to the German propaganda 





and had raised the standard of rebellion. 
Botha hunted down and dispersed the 
rebels. Then he conducted a campaign 
over a nearly waterless country, where 
the few wells had been poisoned by the 
Germans and where the sandstorms com- 
-pelled the soldiers to wear goggles. In 
July, 1915, he forced the surrender of the 
forces in German Southwest Africa and 
placed under the British flag 116,000 © 
more square miles of territory than Ger. — 
many itself contains. Finally, he furnished J 
the troops which, under General Smuts, 
eventually broke through the resistance | 
in German East Africa. With Smuts, 
Botha signed the Peace Treaty in Paris. 

We surmise that the British Empire 
was prouder of no man at Paris than of 
Botha, statesman and soldier. 


THE CUMMINS BILL 


Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, is 
Chairman of the Senate Inter-State Com- 
merce Committee and also of -its sul. 
committee which has now drafted and 
submitted to the Senate a notable rail- 
way measure already known as “the 
Cummins Bill.” Its objects are : 

Private ownership and operation. 

Strict Government control. 

To these ends the bill would consoli- 
date railway property into. regional sys. 
tems: would create a board of | five 
members appointed by the President of 
the United States, transferring to it 
someof the present Inter-State Commerce 
Commission’s powers; would provide 
that railway directorates must have two 
members representing the employees and 
two representing the Government ; would 
create a committee of eight members, 


- four representing labor and four repre- 


senting the railway companies, for ce- 
cisions coneerning wages and working 
conditions ; would prohibit lockouts and 
strikes, and would establish a system of 
profit-sharing by employees. 

As to the properties, to the query if 
in thisescheme of consolidation Congress 
had the Constitutional right to deprive 
a well-conducted road of an adequate 
return upon the value of its property. 
Senator Cummins is quoted as replying: 

I have no doubt about that. . . . The 
bill provides that the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission shall establish rates 
that will make a fair return upon the 
value of all property. \ 

Toa further query as to whether tli 
result would not be to force the weaker 
roads into bankruptey, Mr. Cummins 
replied: * The weaker roads are in bani- 
ruptey; that is the unfortunate part of 
the situation.” 

As to labor, and strikes in particular, 
Senator Cummins said : 


I have always regarded the strike «-~ 
an invaluable weapon, the only weapon 
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of the laboring man to secure justice ; 

but when we advance to the point where 

the Government undertakes to fix his 
wages there is no longer room for the 
interruption to commerce of a strike or 

a lockout. I believe the bill will result 

in justice to the employee. 

The provision for labor representation 
on railway directorates is, added Mr. Cum- 
mins, the recognition of the employees’ 
just demand for participation in the 
policies of the companies. “ It will not 
be long until all industries are organized 
that way,” he concluded. “It is a condi- 
tion precedent to peaceful, intelligent 
settlement of controversies between capi- 
tal and labor.” 

Certainly we cannot successfully meet 
the railway problem until some such 
consolidation of capital and labor as 
above outlined shall have taken place. 
Otherwise Government ownership and 
operation will be but a question of time. 


THE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


William M. Johnston, of California, 
won the National tennis championship 
on September 4, when he defeated in 
three. straight sets William T. Tilden, 
of Philadelphia. The tournament which 
ended with the crowning of Johnston 
as champion of the United States was 
one of the most dramatic in American 
tennis history. Johnston, in fighting his 
way through the brilliant field to the 
place of highest honor, proved again that 
he was entitled to rank with the best of 
the masters of this difficult and fascinat- 
ing game. Not only did he overcome the 
best that America could afford, but he 
also beat the British champion, the re- 
doubtable Gerald L. Patterson, of Aus- 
tralia. 

After the completion of the National 
tournament he also engaged in an exhibi- 
tion match with Patterson’s brilliant team- 
mate, Norman E. Brookes, and defeated 
this player by taking three sets to his 
opponent’s one. 

Johnston’s victory was in every way 
well deserved, for he is one of the sound- 
est and best-rounded players of the game. 


A ROYAL GIFT 

Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, an- 
nounces his withdrawal of any right of 
possession of the buildings on the royal 
crown lands “in favor of those institu- 
tions and charitable organizations whose 
distinct aim is to mitigate such sufferings 
of the people as arise out of the «dire con- 
sequences of war.” 

The King had already designated six 
of his royal residences, which he would 
turn over to the nation, as permanent 
homes for disabled soldiers. These in- 
eluded certain royal villas in north Italy, 
some near Rome, and the splendid palace 
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at Caserta near Naples, buildings which he 
had already assigned for hospital and other 
use when Italy entered the war in 1915. 

Nor, apparently, is this all. Another 
despatch from Italy says that the King 
has given the royal crown lands them- 
selves to the peasantry and “to those 
who fought for Italian unity.” This would 
of course double the value and signifi- 
cance of the buildings. Now that the 
Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, and Romanov 
possessions no longer exist, the Italian 
crown lands are the most extensive of 
those held by any European monarch. 
Many of these properties came to the 
ruling House of Savoy by bequest from 
the heads of the small states which com- 
bined to form the United Kingdom of 
Italy. 

No head of a government anywhere 
has, we think, shown a more constant 
interest than has Victor Emanuel, either 
in the economic development of a people 
or in the welfare of those called upon to 
defend their country. To the daily proofs 
of his personal feeling he now adds an 
unprecedented expression. What ruler 
has ever made a more magnificent gift ? 

There is nothing patronizing or grandil- 
oquent in this gracious act. Those who 
know Italy do not need to be reminded 
that in her present Executive she is 
blessed with a naturally democratic man, 
accidentally a king. 


JOBS FOR THE SOLDIERS 


In its endeavor to find positions for 
discharged soldiers and sailors the United 
States Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor has been remarkably 
reinforced by State and city governments, 
by Chambers of Commerce, by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and by the 
well-known welfare societies. It is hard 
to know just how to apportion the credit. 

While the United States Employment 
Service is sometimes adversely criticised, 
one must remember that it is a new un- 
dertaking and a very Jarge one. 

Its noteworthy accomplishments reveal 
the long-felt need for a Federal employ- 
ment service. 

Few peuple, however, realize that 
skilled work is called for on the part of 
employment agencies. 

First, the laboring man must have 
confidence in the agency, must believe in 
its honesty and in its devotion to his own 
best interests. 

Second, it is equally important for his 
best interests as well as for the employer’s 
that the agency should be able properly 
to “size up” each applicant for a job, so 
that when a man is sent to fill a vacancy 
the likelihood will be in favor of his being 
able to hold the place. Nothing can 
discredit an agency more quickly in the 
eyes of both the parties served than reeur- 
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ring instances of failure to have man an 
job fit. Only in cases of unskilled labor, 
when numbers are needed, without spe- 
cial qualifications, is this sort of study 
not vital to the success of the work. It 
is essential, therefore, that an employ- 
ment service should serve the best inter- 
ests of the man who has the job and 
the man who has his service to give, 
From the very nature of the case such 
work must be done very well indeed in 
order to seem even passably good. 

The present Federal Employment 
Service lacks two particular powers ; it 
should have them to meet the larger 
aspects of its endeavor. First, no avail- 
able Government or other machinery 
under its control exists to transport men 
from one part of the country to another ; 
hence there has been very little success 
in starting any movement of labor from 
cities of surplus to cities of need. Second, 
there has beer no working out of a system 
of industrial training ; such training gives 
men the chance to make the most of 
themselves. Nevertheless, in their efforts 
for the returning soldiers and sailors, let 
us be thankful that the United States 
Employment Service, the other agencies, 
together with the War Department's 


timely leadership, have during the past 
few months brought us far nearer to what 
we all want+the right job for the right 
soldier—than we were during the winter. 


A LEAGUE OF CHURCHES 

The Outlook recently published an 
article giving views of the Gréek ‘Patri- 
arch of Constantinople on the question of 
church union —or reunion. The Rev. Frank 
E. Henry sends us an account of what is 


_ being done in this direction in Montana. 


About a year and a half ago in New 
York City there was a meeting of the 
heads of nine Home Missionary Societies. 
They represented the leading Protestant 
churches. They formed a new organiza- 
tion, the Home Missionary Council. In 
the Council’s work all denominational 
organization remained intact with local 
leadership as before, but the Churches 
now have a general staff, composed of 
what might be called the field marsbals 
of each Church. 

There was need for the Council's ac- 
tivity, as Mr. Henry says. The over- 
churched sections of most cities and 
States had already risen up to condemn 
the missionary societies for spending 
missionary funds for the overlapping of 
religious activity, while at the same 
time certain sections of cities and of the 
country were destitute of religious privi- 
leges. A consolidation plan was taken 
up in Montana. Mr. Henry writes of its 
reception : 

The watery Baptist and the dry-as- 
dust Presbyterian met and mingled 
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with advantage to each other and the 

rest. Headstrong Congregationalists and 

heartstrong Methodists found in -each 
other a corrective and counterbalance. 

The liturgical Episcopalian made the 

best offhand speech and the Southern 

Methodist the most classical. The Lu- 

theran, with his high board fenee of 

language and theology, and the Disciple, 
whose job has been ostensibly to remove 
all fences, joined in singing with: the 
others, 
“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 

A tour of the State was undertaken, 
each group traveling over one of the 
railway lines that cross Montana, stop- 
ping to study the church situation at 
typical towns and cities and to make 
cross-country motor trips to unchurched 
settlements far from the railways. The 
result was that the State became divided 
up among the denominations ; that is, in 
small towns and outlying districts each 
Church to the compact agreed to respect 
the prior right of occupancy held by any 
other Church, while in the cities an effort 
was made to “ allocate” districts to bring 
about an interchange of territory whereby 
two organizations could exchange weak 
churches, leaving one strong society. 

Thus the result will be, declares Mr. 
Henry, that not a corner of Montana, 
even though a hundred miles from the 
railway, wilP be left without: a resident 
pastor giving more or less regular services. 


FINLAND’S ABILITY FOR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Tn rejoinder to some statements in 
recent issues of The Outlook questioning 
the ability of Finland for self-govern- 
ment, Mr. Akseli Rauanheimo, Director 
of the Finnish Government’s Information 
Bureau in New York City, writes to us, 
rather resenting the term “ new nation ” 
as applied to Finland, and asserting that 
Finland is no “ new nation ” in the sense 
that it is only now arranging its self- 
government. As he says, Finland is not 
only old in civilization (the ability to 
read has been general for some two 
hundred years), but from ancient times 
the people have had _ self-government. 
Under Swedishrule Finland was governed 
as a separate Grand Duchy. “ When, 
in 1809, Finland came under Russian 
rule, it was lifted to the level of a nation 
by Alexander I, who preserved and 
ratified the self-government of the coun- 
try. During the entire time of Russian 
rule Finland had its own organized gov- 
ernment, similar to those of western 
Europe, its own monetary system, cus- 
toms, ete. It had its own Parliament long 
before there was any representation of 
the people in the Russian Government.” 
And all this time, declares Mr. Rau- 
anheimo, Finland has been well able to 
govern its people. There have been no 
disturbances in Finland on account of 
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its self-government. “ The Government 
became unsettled only when through in- 
terference from the Russian Govern- 
ment it was prevented from proceed- 
ing according to the laws of Finland.” 
The so-called “ Red Rebellion” last year 
itself originated in Russia, and was, pro- 
tests Mr. Rauanheimo, the only rebellion 
against the lawful Government of the 
country that ever occurred there. 

Now that Finland has become inde- 
pendent, Russia can no longer interfere 
in the Finnish Government. The self- 
government of Finland can now continue 
and develop freely on the principles 
which have long been established in 
other countries. 

The present democratic form of gov- 
ernment in Finland has been accentuated 
by the election of a democratic Presi- 
dent. In the election of members to Par- 
liament every Finnish man and woman 
has a vote. This Parliament has already 
effected reforms, and some of them, Mr. 
Rauanheimo claims, go further than do 
those in any other European country. 
Mr. Rauanheimo also claims that abso- 
lute order now prevails in Finland, and 
that it has been the first country to 
defeat Bolshevism. 


It may have been—and this is a 


proud distinction—but we query the 
“absolute order.” 


MEXICO 


HE American people have just passed 

through a terrible eand bloody war. 
They do not want to begin another if it 
can possibly be avoided. No plebiscite or 
referendum is necessary to convince us 
that the people of this country are op- 
posed to military intervention in Mexico 
if justice, human rights, and self-respect 
can be preserved in any other way. It 
may be admitted that under the Admin- 
istration of President Carranza much 
has been done to provoke, irritate, and 
anger the American people. Much has 
been done to hamper, injure, and even 
destroy their legitimate financial and 
commercial interests in Mexico. Presi- 
dent Carranza’s attitude towards the 
World War has done more than any 
other one thing to strengthen the impres- 
sion in this country that Mexican senti- 
ment is hostile to the United States. 
Without question dangerous irritation, 
antipathy, and hostility exist on both 
sides of the border. The question is, Can 
this aggressive and hostile relationship 
be changed into one of neighborly co- 
operation, such as exists on both sides of 
the Canadian border, without an appeal 
to force ? 

If Mexico and the United States are 
not to drift into war, they must have a 
better mutual understanding of their 
deficiencies, errors, responsibilities, and 
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common interests then they now seem to 
possess. Many intelligent Mexicans think 
that the American people have deliber- 
ately elected to follow a policy of aggres- 
sion in order to add Mexico’s territory, 
one of the richest in natural resources in 
the world, to that of the United States. 
Many intelligent Americans believe that 
Mexico is under the control of a set of 
greedy, unscrupulous bandits who are 
engaged in robbing their own fellow- 
citizens and foreign investors with equal 
zest and disregard of human rights. 
Neither of these estimates is true. But 
where does the actual truth lie? Is it 
possible to get at the truth? Can the 
facts in the controversy be so presented 
to the American and the Mexican peogle 
that they can be persuaded to work to- 
gether for a mutual solution of the prob- 
lem? Round-table conferences between 
the two Governments have been tried and 
have failed. War on a small and half- 
hearted scale—for the taking of Vera 
Cruz and the sending of a military puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico were cer- 
tainly war—has been tried and has failed. 
There remains only one thing to be dene, 
and that is to create a real and forceful 
public opinion in this country for peace 
or for war. Watchful waiting for some 
solution to turn up wil? no longer:avail. 
The way to create public opinion on 
any case is to give the facts to the public 
with an authority which it accepts and 
in a form which it can easily grasp. 
This has not been done in the Mexican 
situation, but it could be accomplished, 


‘it seems to us, somewhat simply in this 


way: 

Let the President appoint a commis- 
sion of not less than six and not more 
than ten men to visit Mexico. Let the 
appointees be men of high repute and 
represent various walks of life—industry, 
education, sociology, scholarship, finance, 
labor, statesmanship. Let this commis- 
sion have the prestige and authority of 
being appointed by the President and 
with the duty of reporting to the Presi- 
dent, but possessed of no political fune- 
tion or authority whatever. Let its sole 
duty be to visit, and by conference and 
observation get the facts. When its visit 
and deliberations are finished, let it pre- 
sent to the President a report of the 
social, political, and industrial situation 
in Mexico, the American problems aris- 
ing from this situation, and its recom- 
mendations for the solution of such prob- 
lems. Let its report be brief, non-tech- 
nical, and readable. We believe that the 
Mexican people and authorities would 
welcome such a visit, and that the Ameri- 
ean public would accept such a report if 
the members of the commission were 
men whose names and character com- 
manded public respect. If the report 
was cast in the form of a readable narra- 
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tive, such as Dr. John Finley, the Edu- 
cational Commissioner of New York 
State, or William Roscoe Thayer, the 
historian, might write, the newspaper 
and periodical press of the United States 
would publish it widely. 

The object of such a commission and 
such a report would be non-political and 
non-partisan. It would not even be for 
the purpose of suggesting legislation. It 
would be simply and solely to give the 
American people the facts. Something 
of this kind has been tried once or twice 
hefore, but has failed for what seem to 
us to be very obvious reasons. A report 
hy an individual or by a group repre- 
senting merely one phase of American 
thought, like finance or journalism, is 
inevitably open to the suspicion of per- 
sonal or political or class prejudice. A 
commission, however, can be appointed 
of such a character that its public uytter- 
ances would have the force of the utter- 
ances of a group of scientists who go 
without prejudice to explore and describe 
a country unknown to the mass of their 
own fellow-citizens. ‘Before the American 
people can make up their mind with 
regard to Mexico we believe they want 
the facts. These at present they do not 
possess. 

In the meantime we desire tu recom- 
mend to our readers the nearest approach 
to such a report of the facts from the pen 
of a single writer that we have seen. It 
is a book entitled “ Mexico To-Day and 
To-Morrow,” by Edward D. Trowbridge, 
and it is published by the Maemillan Com- 
pany, of New York. Mr. Trowbridge is 
an industrial engineer of Detroit who has 
had important administrative experience 
both in Spain and in Mexico. He has 
been the managing executive of one of 
the great public utility companies in the 
latter country owned by foreign capital. 
All his interests would predispose him, 
we should suppose, towards intervention. 
On the contrary, he is an anti-interven- 
tionst. We are glad to say that the 
suggestion made in this article of a Presi- 
dential Mexican commission is due to the 
stimulation we have received from a 
reading of this book and to an illuminat- 
ing diseussion of the whole problem with 
its author. ' 


POPULAR FALLACIES 


Vi—THATIT IS THE DUTY OF EVERY 

CITIZEN TO MAKE HIMSELF A POLIT- 

ICAL WORKER WHETHER HE HAS 

ANY TASTE OR BENT FOR POLITICS 
OR NOT 


( YO-OPERATION in the service of 
/ the community is essential to the 
welfare of the community, but we cannot 
all do the same thing. In order to live to- 
gether in a civilized state we must provide 
food, clothing, and shelter ; some means 
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for the interchange of the products of our 
various industries; transportation of 
ourselves and our goods from one part 
of the country to another ; warehouses to 
store them and shops where they can be 
purchased ; healing for the sick and care 
of the aged, the infirm, and the defec- 
tive; education for the children; art, 
music, rational amusement, mutual in- 
formation and instruction and moral and 
spiritual inspiration for all. There must 
be farmers, merchants, manufacturers, 
artisans, stage-drivers and railway opera- 
tors, doctors, hospitals, teachers, authors, 
editors, playwrights, and ministers of 
religion. 

In order that this complicated life 
may be carried on, there must be govern- 
ment, partly to protect us from the dis- 
honest and the criminal, partly to perform 
certain functions of a public nature, such 
as the building of roads, the lighting of 
cities, and the carriage of mails. No one 
person can do all these things. Some 
must farm, some manufacture, some buy 
and sell, some teach. The only reason 
why all men must have the right to take 
part in government is that if government 
is left to one group the other groups will 
not be justly governed. But freedom of 
government does not require that all 
the members of all the groups take an 
equally active part in the government. 

Industry must be free ; and that it may 
be free every citizen must be at liberty to 
enter any industry he chooses—there 
must be no monopoly. But it is not neces- 
sary that any citizen should take part in 
any particular industry. Speech must be 
free ; and that it may be free every citi- 
zen must be at liberty to express his 
opinion by voice or in print ; there must 
be no censorship of the press. But it is 
not necessary that every citizen should be 
an orator, or an editor, or even write 
letters to the newspapers. So government 
must be free; and that it may be free 
every citizen must be at liberty to take 
part in it. But it is not necessary that he 
should take part in it at all times, nor 
any specified share as a political worker 
at any time. The liberty of all citizens to 
take part in the government does not in- 
sure either a wise or a just government, 
but it is the best device which has yet 
been discovered to prevent government 


.-by a elass for the class ; and class govern- 


ment has been the most prolific cause of 
injustice in the history of the world. 
Universal participation in government 
makes it possible for the citizens to over- 
throw by peaceable means any govern- 
ment which becomes intolerably unjust 
and oppressive. 

There are three duties of every citizen, 
domestic, individual, political. It is the 
duty of the husband and wife to provide 
for each other’s comfort and for the 
comfort, education, training, and happi- 
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ness of their children ; to provide for the 
comfort and the intellectual and spiritual 
well-being of the community ; and to do 
what they can to secure a pure, honest, 
and efficient government. Which of 
these three duties comes first depends 
partly upon the individual and _ partly 
upon the times. During the last three 
years the political duties came _ first. 
Husbands left their homes, teachers 
their pupils, ministers their churches, 
manufacturers their factories, farmers 
the plough, artisans the bench and 
anvil, in order to protect a strange people 
across the sea from an unprovoked assault 
by an unprincipled band of brigands. 
They are now returning to take up their 
accustomed duties in the homes, the 
shops, the schools, and the churches. 
We may fondly hope and earnestly pray 
that such a call will never again be made 
upon the American people. But there 
are times far less stressful which call 
upon the citizen to sacrifice something of 
his home comfort and his ordinary in- 
dustrial activity in order to take part in 
political action. [ live in a New York 
village, the political affairs of which give 
most of its citizens but little concern. 
They are administered, in the main well 
administered, by five officers who are 
generally elected unanimously, who serve 
with no pay and with little honor, and 
who are always habitually subjected to a 
plentiful amount of criticism. To seeure 
this good government it is not necessary 
that I should become a political worker. 
But every two years, under the Local 
Option Law of this State, we have had to 
vote on the question whether we would 
allow saloons. When this question has 
arisen, the minister has turned from the 
pulpit, the teacher from the school-room, 
the fathers and the mothers from their 
homes, the merchants and artisans from 
their shops, and for three weeks have 
become political workers and have de- 
voted their time and energies to a politi- 
cal campaign to keep the saloons out of 
the town; they have succeeded in their 
effort. For this work they had neither 
taste nor bent, and when on two occasions 
the liquor dealers failed to file the peti- 
tion which the law required in order to 
bring the matter before the community, 
the temperance workers rejoiced in the 
relief afforded to them. 

These two incidents, one National, one 
local, may serve to illustrate the princi- 
ple that whether it is the duty of the 
private citizen to become a_ political 
worker depends upon the particular con- 
ditions at any particular time. 

There seem to me, however, io be three 
political duties which every citizen owes, 
under all ordinary circumstances, to his 
community. 

The citizen ought to ascertain as well 
as he can the character of the candidates 
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for office and to vote only for trustworthy 
men. I know of no better brief charac- 
terization of fitness for public office than 
that of Jethro to Moses, “ Thou shalt 
provide out of all the people able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness.” “ Principles, not men,” is 
a deceptive saying; for it should be sub- 
stituted, Principles in men. Principles 
professed by unprincipled men are worse 
than valueless. 

There are usually three or four politi- 
cal parties in the field. We elect not 
merely a candidate, but the party which 
that candidate represents—not merely 
Mr. Wilson, but the Democratic party ; 
not merely Mr. Taft, but the Republican 
party. The citizen should decide which 
of the parties that are asking his suf- 
frage is the one to which he desires to 
intrust the government of the State or 
the Nation for the ensuing term. For this 
purpose he should endeavor to make him- 
self acquainted with the principles and 
personnel of the rival parties. Independ- 
ent judgment, not inherited prejudice, 
should control his vote. 

And at all times, by public and private 
utterances, by speech and by act, in the 
parlor, the hotel lobby, the polling-booth, 
his influence should be exerted upon the 
side of justice, purity, good will, and the 
honor and the welfare of the American 
people. Lyman Apsorr. 


THE OUTLOOK 
« DELIVERANCE” 


T goes against the grain of most sane 
and normal human beings to be 
“uplifted ’—a fact which in no way pre- 
vents many of us from attempting to 
uplift and improve the minds and _ habits 
of our neighbors. It is a temptation 
which besets editors with peculiar foree— 
probably because of all men they have 
the freest chance of talking without wait- 
ing to hear the ensuing reply. 

Fear of being “uplifted” may keep 
many from the exhibition of one of the 
most impressive and dramatic of the recent. 
films—* Deliverance.” “ Deliverance ” is 
the presentation of the life-story of Helen 
Keller, the woman whose conquest of the 
realms of silence and night mark the 
beginning of an epoch in the world of 
education. “ Deliverance ” is the record of 
a heroic mind shown forth vividly and 
poignantly. It should not be avoided 
because it happens to point a moral. 

At a recent exhibition of this film in 
New York a spectator was overheard to 
say, as he read the programme before the 
picture began, “‘ Deliverance: Helen 
Keller’s Message to the World!’ Humph! 
that is enough tospoil it for me.” But 
one who observed this same spectator’s 
face as the eventful story of Helen Kel- 
ler’s life flashéd across the screen knew 
that his prophecy of disappointment had 
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not been fulfilled by the drama itself. 
To praise “ Deliverance” is not to say 
that the film is artistically faultless. It 
does contain dramatic moments which we 
have seldom seen equaled on the silvered 
screen. The inherent power of this story 
of tragedy and triumph sweeps away all 
minor impediments to its complete ac- 
ceptance. But from this film a critic 
might draw lessons concerning the pic- 
tured drama of very wide application. 
The film is artistic when it is simplest. 
most imaginative when it does not strain 
after what passes with most moving-pic- 
ture directors for imagination. It is 
instructive when it does not attempt to 
instruct, and justifies the spectator’s criti- 
cism which we have already quoted only 
when it seeks to drive home lessons and 
precepts which are sufficiently obvious in 
themselves to be classed as axiomatic. 
Why moving-picture directors, pos- 
sessed of a medium which knows no lim- 
itation of time or space, who have at their 
command earth, sea, and sky, should find 
it impossible to express themselves with- 
out leaning heavily on allegorical figures 
which died (and should have been buried) 
in the days of Pope, is one of the puzzles 
which we cannot attempt to solve. The 
story of Helen Keller in “ Deliverance ” 
looms, like a mountain peak above the 
valley mist, over the non-essential trivial- 
ities with which it has been surrounded. 


A WORD FOR ITALY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


T is with the greatest pleasure that 

one reads in an Italian paper of 
a valuable article published in The 
Outlook, in which a claim is made for 
Italy’s rights and for fair treatment of 
her. One who has lived in the country 
for many years and who has Italy’s cause 
deeply at heart cannot do otherwise than 
thank The Outlook for what it has done. 

It is doubtful whether the American 
people have any idea of the deep feeling 
of injury and pain and injustice which 
tills the heart of all Italians to-day. This 
country went into the war at a moment 
when all seemed dark for her allies, and 
when she herself was but very meagerly 
prepared for such an important step. 
She was poor, imperfectly equipped, full 
of internal dissensions and struggles, and 
the future looked uncertain and forbid- 
ding. Yet the nation came _ together, 
every sacrifice possible was made, and she 
was ready to defend her rights, and with 
them the rights of the civilized world; 
and so, when the moment came, without 
any hesitation, Italy went forward. All 
the best blood of the country was stirred. 
Old memories were awakened, old wrongs 
were to be redressed, but—and this is 
what the outside world does not perhaps 
understand—Italy went forward to do 
her part and to give her last man in the 


cause of righteousness and justice, and to 
help to right the wrongs of the world 
the wrongs which seemed to be on the 
throne and to threaten to overthrow all 
rights. 

Still, there are many persons outside 
of Italy who wish to prove that her as- 
sistance was as nothing, that she did not 
take Trent and Trieste, that it was en- 
tirely owing to the good soldiery of Eng- 
land and F- -ce that the Piave was 
crossed, and 3. it all the deeds which were 
worth while were owing to some one else, 
but not, of course, to Italy! This is a 
good deal to bear; now comes this ques- 
tion of Fiume. 

If there was ever a case where “ Mind 
your own business” was the right ex- 
pression to use, it is now. Fiume intends 
to be Italian ; it is the wish of almost all 
her population, and Italian she must be. 

Just now, when Italy is looking for- 
ward to an increased commercial growth, 
a development of all her industries and 
exports, and to an improvement in her 
financial condition, greatly weakened by 
the war, it is very hard to have her 
accused of “ Imperialistic ” aspirations. 
The “redeemed lands” are only what 
she has for generations tried to liberate 
and to bring back to their rightful gov- 
ernment. Fiume belongs naturally and 
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geographically to the same scheme. Why 
must every one outside interfere with its 
being Italian when that is what most of 
its population is and wants to be? 

Italy has borne her part with the 
bravest, and has suffered more than per- 
haps the world knows. Her soldiers have 
fought like lions, and died, too, when 
need be, like men. There was Caporetto, 
it is true; but must that weakness, that 
treachery, to which the soldiers who 
swerved were falsely led, be forever held 
up against a nation of brave men? Italy 
did hold her own after that heart-break- 
ing time. She did conquer her enemies 
and drive out the invader. And no one 
in Italy ever says that she is not grateful 
to the bottom of her heart for all the 
help she had from other nations, though 
it is true that she held back the enemy 
herself and that hers was the final 
victory. 

The American people have no idea 
how this Latin people feels these humilia- 
tions. I believe they would be sorry if 
they did, to know that this land is hurt 
to the heart, and that these misunder- 
standings and mistaken views of Italy’s 
part in the war will take years to be 
forgotten and wiped out. 

Kiypas R. STEEGE. 
Siena, Italy. 
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TURKEY IN DECAY 


BY GREGORY MASON 





STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


r{‘HROUGH an arched gateway my 

Turkish friend led me into a garden 
—long, narrow, and bright green—within 
four high white walls. ong the two 
sides cypresses as motionless as stage 
trees lifted their slender columns. of 
darker green in vain to reach the height 
of the slim white minarets of the mosques 
beyond the walls. At the rear was a 
fountain in the center of a raised floor of 
tiles under a roof supported by bare 
poles. On cushions around the fountain 
sat a dozen men, members of the dervish 
order to which these grounds belonged. 
Most of them were dressed in b long 
trousers and in the peculiar tai =| gar- 
ment sometimes called a “Stambouli 
frock coat.” Some wore bright-colored 
girdles and shirts of golden or silver col- 
ored silk—the product of their own city, 
Brusa, the famous former capital of the 
Turks. All of them wore fezes. 

They rose when we arrived and bowed 
politely, raising the hand almost from 
the knee to the temple in the character- 
istic way of their people. We sat down 
on cushions also, coffee was passed, and 
one of the dervishes began to play on a 
reed instrument like a very long flute. My 
friend called it simply “the reed.” The 
great brown plain below the hill where 
Brusa sits quivered under the hot Ana- 
tolian sky. There was not enough breeze 
to move even the little columns of smoke 
from the cigarettes of the dervishes. We 
had shade, though, and the cool plashing 
of the fountain and the wild, liquid bur- 
bling of the reed. Somewhere a dove was 
uttering the sleepy call which Turkish 
children say is addressed to Joseph, who 
fell into the well. “ Youssouf djouk” 
(* Little Joseph”), the children say the 
dove says. All these things—the coffee, the 
cigarettes, the shade, pe li the reed, 
and the bird’s call—made what the Turk 
calls “ Keif,” which is a state as near to 
heaven as a man can get without dying. 

After half an hour the enchantment 
was broken by the arrival of a Russian 
officer, whom the dervishes greeted with 
enthusiastic politeness. My friend and I 
left the magie garden, where the reed be- 
gan again to weave its spell, now coax- 
ingly low, now imperatively shrill. When 
it had been smothered with distance, as 
we walked downhill my friend asked : 

* Did you notice how cordial all those 
men were to that Russian officer ?” 

“ Yes, it was very noticeable.” 

* Well, that is something you Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen and Frenchmen 
ought to think about. All Turks have 
the warmest feelings for Russians now.” 

* What is the reason?” I asked. 

* The reason is partly that both Turks 
and Russians are always sociable people 
by nature, but this present friendliness 
arises more from the fact that we and 
the Russians feel a peculiar bond between 
us. We both suffer from the injustice of 
the Allies. You persecute us, who were 


your enemies, and you persecute the Rus- 
sians, who fought on your side. 

“Let the Entente take care,” con- 
tinued my companion. “ We shall know 
what to do if this oppression of Turkey 
continues. There is a way out for us, 
there is a weapon for our retaliation—a 
weapon you fear. If you continue your 
oppression of Turkey, you will drive us 
all to become Bolsheviki.” . 

My companion quickened his steps, 
turned a corner and stopped before a 
weather-beaten door, much like the other 
doors in the white walls which lined the 
narrow streets we had followed from 
the garden of the dervishes. This was 
the house of a friend of my companion. 
He was a very prominent man in Brusa, 
and we will call him the Pasha. We 
found him in his garden with another 
prominent citizen of Brusa, whom we 
will call the Bey. The Pasha’s house and 
the Pasha’s garden were like the houses 
and gardens of most of the upper-class 
residents of Brusa. The house was 
built around two sides of the garden. 
Sheds or outhouses hemmed in another 
side and a.wall screened the fourth. At 
the corner of the door nearest the street 
entrance was a bubbling spring of water, 
as clear and cool as the spring in the 
garden of the dervishes. This water 
came from an underground river which 
bursts from the mountain behind Brusa 
and is directed in pipes to all the gardens 
in the town. 

Upstairs one side of the house was 
entirely open to the fragrant breezes 
from the garden. All the rooms were 
bare except for a very few articles of 
European furniture—a table, one bed, 
three or four bureaus, and half’ a dozen 
chairs. But every room had a divan built 
against at least two of its walls, and 
often against all four. On these the 
guests of the Pasha who came every 
evening to smoke and talk sat with their 
legs under them or sprawled about in all 
the attitudes of boys at their ease. 

That evening we had dinner on the 
baleony. Invisible women prepared the 
dishes and placed them at the foot of the 
stairs, and our host carried them up to 
the table himself. Ramazan had just 
ended—Ramazan, the month of fasting, 
when the true Mohammedan eats nothing 
from sunrisesto sunset; and this meal was 
a bountiful one. Each course was served 
in a large bowl. This was placed in the 
center of the table, and each of us helped 
himself with his own spoon or fork. 
Spoons and forks plied back and forth 
between the bowl and four mouths until 
the bowl was empty. At once the next 
bowl would be brought to the table. In 
rapid succession we accounted for ¢tchorba, 
a thick noodle soup; yah-ni, stewed 


‘beef; kabak dolmasse, stuffed squash ; 


pilaf, rice variously spiced and seasoned, 
which is one of the favorite dishes 
of Turkey; kiraz, cherries ; fussoueya, 





string beans; hoshab, stewed cherries ; 
and baklava, an excellent pastry. All 
this was washed down with a delicious 
drink called wuzum sherbeti, which is 
made from raisins. 

The next day I was taken ill with 
malaria. The Pasha, the Bey, and my 
friend, whom we will call the Effendi, 
heard the news late in the evening. 
They came at once to my hotel and at 
midnight drove me to the Pasha’s house. 
I was there a week. I have never seen such 
hospitality. I was put into the one Euro- 
pean bed, the whole house was converted 
into a hospital, and the neighborhood 
was scoured for remedies and delicacies 
believed to be good for malarial patients. 

In that week I never saw even the 
back of the head of my host’s wife, nor 
did I see the face of any woman. Occa- 
sionally a female arm would reach through 
the doorway to puta glass of water or a 
dish of the sour-milk custard the Turks 
love on a table just inside the door. 
Never did the owner of the arm come 
through the door. In Constantinople 
Turkish women are beginning to emerge 
from their historic seclusion. The veil is 
being worn less and less. But new ideas 
penetrate slowly into the interior. And 
men are conservatives in Turkey. 

Every evening ten or fifteen of the 
leading men of the town would come to 
see the Pasha. They would sit in a ring 
around the sick stranger, offering all 
sorts of favors and asking questions 
about America. I found them what most 
foreigners who visit Turkey find the 
Turks to be in private life—kind, cour- 
teous, honest, brave, and always ready 
with a laugh. In fact, most foreigners in 
Turkey prefer the Turks socially to the 
other prevailing races there, the Jews, 
Greeks, Kurds, and Armenians. 

From these conversations, which began 
about ten o’clock and lasted sometimes 
until four in the morning, I learned a 
good deab of what the Tark thinks of 
the present and future of his country. 

The Turk is very depressed about the 
present situation. In so far as the ques- 
tion of food is concerned, a good deal of 
Turkey is better off than the countries 
of Central Europe, but finances are dis- 
organized and business pretty much at 
a standstill. The Turk does not feel that 
he was beaten in the war. Under the 
very noses of the British military police, 
who help to keep order ix Constantinople, 
you can see lusty Turks strutting about 
wearing the Star of Gallipoli, which was 
awarded for distinguished service in the 
defense of the Dardanelles. And small 
boys sing the praises of the Turkish 
army in that ballad which begins : 

“T came out of the camp and saw the 

English vomiting blood.” 

No, the Turk does not feel that he 
was beaten. Ali the onus of defeat he 
lays on the Germans and Austrians. He 
will admit that his own judgment was 
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poor in siding with the weaker cause in 
the war, and that is all. He still believes 
that a Turk is a better soldier than any 
other man alive. 

Moreover, the Turk resents the atti- 
tude of the Allies in holding him to any 
responsibility for fighting against them. 
Turkey was deluded by the Germans, 
says the Turk, and ought to be treated 
as an erring child rather than as a crimi- 
nal. If the Allies are going to persist in 
their unjust attitude of sternness, well, 
the Turk will become a Bolshevik. 

Of course this is silly bluff. Turkey 
will never go in for Bolshevism on a large 
seale. Bolshevism flourishes especially 
among industrial populations. Turkey is 
not an industrial nation. Furthermore, 
the whole training of the Turk unfits 
him to be a Bolshevik. What could be 
more antipathetical to Bolshevism than 
the Moslem religion, with its insistence 
on unquestioning obedience to authority ? 

The Turk is resigned to a considerable 
dismemberment of the old Turkish Em- 
pire. He hopes, however, to save at least 
the province of Anatolia and the city of 
Constantinople to be an independent 
Turkey. Of course he would like to be 
independent from now on. But he is 
fairly well resigned to the idea of having 
a mandatory Power placed over him for 
a few years, and his resignation comes to 
him the more easily since he has been 
allowed to believe that submission to a 
mandate will mean foreign aid in the re- 
habilitation of Turkey’s finances and the 
development of commerce, with the advent 
of an era of prosperity. 

Convinced that the defeat of the Ger- 
mans and their allies was not his fault, 
the Turk is unrepentant for his past 
crimes. This unrepentance is augmented 
by the delay of the Peace Conference. 
When the armistice was signed, the Turk 
believed he would soon feel the iron 
hand. But ten months have passed since 
the armistice was declared and the Turk 
has not yet been punished. He is begin- 
ning to think he will go scot free. More- 
over, he is beginning to think that his 
old game of playing off one Power 
against another will work again, and he 
is taking advantage of all the inevitable 
little jealousies among the Allies. An 
example of the sort of petty diplomacy 
at which the Turk is an adept occurred 
the other day when the Turks complained 
to Great Britain and France after Rear- 
Admiral Bristol, commanding the Amer- 
ican naval forces in Turkish waters, had 
warned the Turks that massacres must 
cease. Rear-Admiral Bristol’s warning 
was informal, but the Turks hoped to 
arouse indignation among British and 
French authorities by making it appear 
that the American Commissioner had 
overstepped his powers. 

Signs of general disorganization are 
seen on every hand in Turkey to-day. 
Recently bandits captured a British offi- 
cer and five Indian soldiers guarding a 
caravan between Marsovan, which has an 
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American Protestant College, and Sam- 
soon, on the Black Sea coast. It is decid- 
edly risky for a foreigner to travel in 
most parts of the interior. Government 
officials are reported to be co-operating 
with agents of the Committee of Union 
and Progress in organizing bands of 
brigands for political purposes and sup- 
plying them with arms and ammunition. 
Perhaps the largest and worst of these 
bands is that headed by Mustapha Kemel 
Pasha, who is said to have a staff of 
forty-two Turkish officers. 

Reports of new atrocites against 
Greeks and Armenians are coming in. 
The oceupation of Smyrna by the Greeks 
has aroused the temper of the Turks to 
fighting pitch, and there have been many 
clashes between the two nationalities. 

Judging by the reports of reliable 
Americans who were on the spot, the 
atrocities committed by the Turks durin 
the war were horrible. Dr. George i 
White, President of Anatolia College, at 
Marsovan, reports to the American Gov- 
ernment that in five years the number 
of Armenians in his region has been re- 
duced by violence or deportation from 
fourteen thousand to two thousand. 
Most of the survivors are women and 
children. The romantic Argonaut coast, 
from Sinope, the birthplace of Diogenes, 
to Cape Jason, was formerly populated 
mainly by Greeks. Thousands of these 
have been killed or deported by the 
Turks, and the few who are straggling 
back now find only ruined homes await- 
ing them. In Samsoon alone there were 
before the war two hundred and fifty 
thousand Greeks. Between one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand of these were 
deported by the Turks, and about seventy- 
five thousand were killed. 

It makes an American proud to see 
how his country is saving the lives of 
thousands of people almost every day in 
Asia Minor. The American Commission 
for Relief in the Near East is feeding half 
a million people in the Caucasus region 
alone, not to mention many thousands 
farther west. It is spending a million and 
a half dollars a month, and, among other 
items, is distributing five thousand tons of 
flour a month. It plans to carry on this 
work of first aid for about a year. But it 
hopes to keep in operation for ten or 
twelve years a number of orphanages 
which it has opened. 

The extent of misery among children 
in Turkey is frightful. There are many 
waifs wo are the offspring of Armenian 
mothers and Turkish fathers. In Urfa 
alone I was told that there are several thou- 
sand Armenian girls homeless after being 
released from Turkish harems. Most of 
them are mothers or about to become such. 

Ordinarily the Armenians are settled 
farmers or traders, while the Kurds, who 
persecute them at the instigation of the 
Turkish Government, are pastoral no- 
mads. But at present the Armenians 
are nomads too, for most of them are 





homeless. They are living like an army 
on the road. All the way from the Can- 
easus to Adana, Aleppo, and Jerusalem 
you find them on the byways, and Bag- 
dad is full of them. They are too tired 
to think about vengeance. All they want 
is to get the scattered survivors of their 
families together again and to build up 
as well as they can their ruined homes. 

This is not the place to diseuss the 
merits of the knotty Armenian-Turkish 
question. Suffice it to say there are two 
sides to this question. No fair-minded 
man will defend the massacres of Arme- 
nians by Turks, but neither will he de- 
fend such atrocities as Armenians some- 
times commit against Turks when they 
get the upper hand. 

No doubt there are political and social 
reasons for the Turk’s dislike of the 
Armenian, but the main cause of this 
animosity is economic. The Turk hates 
the Armenian for the same reason that 
the Russian hates the Jew. The Arme- 
nian is more clever than the Turk, and 
in trade he is certainly more industrious. 
The Turk cares little for commercial life. 
A few Armenians go intoa Turkish town 
and soon have most of the business in 
their hands. It is easier for the Turks to 
kill them and confiscate their wealth than 
to outdo the Armenians by using the 
latter’s own business methods. 

It must be said for the Turk that the 
Armenian’s business methods are often 
questionable. There is a proverb in this 
connection which contains a good deal of 
truth. The saying goes: “ The Armenian 
is never legally wrong and never morally 
right.” 

The attitude of American missionaries 
toward the Armenians is very instructive. 
After deploring the cruelty of Turks to 
Armenians, your missionary host will say : 
“Be careful not to leave your watch or 
money about your room when you go out— 
our servants are Armenians.” 

And again, after telling you a long 
narrative of Armenian suffering at the 
hands of the Turks which your mis- 
sionary friend has heard from an Arme- 
nian, your friend will say—apropos of 
some domestic report that his Armenian 
servant has made to him— Of course 
you can never believe anything an 
Armenian says.” 

Whatever the decisions of the Peace 
Conference in regard to Turkey may be. 
they ought to be based on a recognition of 
the following facts, which have been evi- 
dent to nearly every investigator the 
Allies have sent to Turkey : 

First, the Armenians are not yet capa- 
ble of self-government. 

Second, the Turks are not now capable 
of self-government, much less capable of 
governing other races. 

Third, whatever arrangement is 
reached, it ought to be one which will 
prevent the Turks from bullying other 
peoples. And, equally important, it oug)t 
to be a settlement which will give no other 
people the power. to bully the Turks. 


Mr. Mason's next article will report the opinions of Allied experts on the ground as to the best arrangement which can be mide 
Tue EDIiToRrs. 


Sor the disposition and control of the various elements in what was formerly the Turkish Empire. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN HOPI-LAND 


ANOTHER PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 


E camped in the little peach 
orchard at the foot of the Walpi 
mesa. For weeks we had been wander- 
ing, roofless and free, over the sun- 
scorched deserts of the Navajo Indians. 
At the close of each day we spread our 
blankets amid the tinted shadows that 
weleomed with an unbelievable wealth of 
color the swift-footed night, that crept 
so quickly over the sands when once 
Johano-ai, the Sun God, had carried the 
blazing sun disk beyond the mountains to 
his lodge in the west—a lodge “ built all 
of gems and shining shells” (so say the 
Navajo songs), whose glow we beheld 
on the farther side of the mountain-tops. 
They were wonderful weeks, those 
weeks under the Arizona skies, for in 
them we quite lost the trail of the twen- 
tieth century and of our materialistic 
and commercial civilization. We seemed 
here a part of ancient America and of a 
world to which the’ European was but a 
newcomer; for we lived among those 
whose home this land had been for 
probably thousands upon thousands of 
years and whose life and thought seemed 
but a human expression of the land itself. 
A mythology as beautiful as that of the 
(;reeks—certainly less tinged with bloody 
tragedy—-unfolded about us in sky, moun- 
tains, storm, and rainbow, and through 
it moved the living myth-makers, the 
dark-skinned first Americans, who tended 
their herds and flocks with song, and 
for whom the whole nature world was 
quickened with indwelling spirits and 
with symbolic presences. We had seen 
the gentle Female-Rain fall in soft, life- 
giving showers on thirsting corn plants 
struggling in an arid land; we had 
caught the flash of bright javelins as the 
Lightning-Youths practiced afar at the 
world’s edge, “ learning to wield the light- 
ning and todrive the rain;” we had listened 
to the onrushing approach of the Male- 
Rain, hastening to hurl a torrent of 
water from a low-hanging thunder cloud. 
And we had gazed in wonder at the 
great double rainbow arching from hori- 
zon to horizon, circling the dwelling-place 
of gods and giving speed to the feet of the 
Divine—the rainbow, whose path leads 
beyond the mountains and amid which the 
blest, those perfect as when first the world 
was made, may sit down in “life unend- 
ing and the peace that never passeth.” 
For us the sordid bargaining of our 
narrowed city lives, the fret and whirl of 
petty currents that bear us so far from 
our inner goal—all were forgotten in 
that enchanted land, guarded by the 
Four Sacred Mountains from which come 
to the Navajo “ power, strength, and 
wisdom.” Even the wrinkles and crow’s- 
feet that lined our white faces “as with 
the tracks of hunted animals” (so say 
the Indians) were burned away by the 
‘un God, whose “turquoise horse,” 


pastured in the blue sky, “ neighed so 
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joyously.” In the silence of the desert 
and the sweep of pure winds our souls 
were washed clean, till we too seemed 
true children of the Earth-Mother and 
the Sky-Father.? 

“And is there no one,” I thought to 
myself as from my nest of blankets at the 
foot of the Hopi mesa I looked up through 
the peach trees at the low-hanging desert, 
stars—‘ is there no one in authority who 
can realize before it is too late what the 
native life of America still holds of worth 
and beauty ? No one who can stem the 
tide of Anglo-Saxon iconoclasm that 
would sweep the Hopi Indian villages 
from their ancient sites on the mesa-tops 
onto the arid sands below, interfere with 
all the thoughts and customs of the 
people, and prohibit the natural expres- 
sion of that thought in the art of the race 
—in music, poetic ritual, and dramatic 
dance? How much longer will the 
American people go to Europe for in- 
spiration and destroy the art that is at 
their own door?” My thoughts were the 
more keenly focused because our weeks 
of desert travel had been but the pre- 
amble, as it were, to the climax of our ex- 
perience—the week’s encampment among 
the Hopi Indian villages for the witness- 
ing of the two great dance dramas—the 
Snake and Flute Ceremonials. In one 
sense, this was not an opportune year for 
an intimate study of the Snake Cere- 
mony, for all Arizona had heard of the 
approaching visit of Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt with his sons Archie and 
Quentin. In consequence, there would 
be sueh crowds of white people as no Hopi 
mesa had probably ever before beheld. 
But to me the great ex-President’s 
coming had more than a passing signifi- 
cance. ‘Theodore Roosevelt was at that 
time probably the one public man whose 
word in, behalf of the Indians would be 
really heard and heeded by the rank and 
file of the American people. And now 
he was coming to Hopi-Land after a 
long horseback trip through the Navajo 
deserts ; and I knew that his love of the 
open and his sympathy with all forms of 
primitive life would enable him to under- 
stand, as could no city-bred white man, 
the transition period through which were 
passing these children of an ancient race 
to whom the task of adjustment to a 
modern civilization with which they had 
nothing in common was as difficult as it 
was painful. 


The news, “ Roosevelt is coming,” 
seemed to flash across the desert in all 
directions. It tingled in our ears with 
the fresh arrival of every white visitor 
speeding in from the nearest railway sta- 
tion to combine a glimpse of the great 
ex-President with the sight of the Hopi 
ceremony. It shook us out of our desert 
dream and made us realize that we too 


1The imagery quoted is from Indian song-poems. 


were white people and that our sun-faded 
garments were no credit to civilization. 
Weeks in the Arizona desert do indeed 
restore one to an atavistic, primitive 
state in outward appearance as in iiner 
peace of mind. I was travel-stained from 
head to foot, and on the front of my 
khaki riding-skirt flared with placid dis- 
regard of all conventions a large round 
circle of black axle-grease, where the 
camp wagon had branded me for my 
affront of trying to climb in over the 
wheel. My companions called the round 
stain an “Indian sun symbol,” and it 
was not comforting to hear them jeer that 
nothing but. a bath of gasoline could ever 
make me clean again. 

The morning after our first night under 
the peach trees, as we sat about the eamp- 
fire with our tin cups of coffee, I was 
told: “ And you expect to talk with 
Colonel Roosevelt when he arrives this 
afternoon! He wouldn’t. touch you with 
tongs, even though you are old friends! 
Don’t you know that hundreds of white 
people will stare at you if they see you 
with hin? You ean’t do anything with 
that riding-skirt but burn it!” 

I thought of the Irishman who, on 
leaving for America, was told that he 
must take a. trunk to put his clothes in. 
and answered: “ And me go naked?” To 
burn any of my camp-apparel would raise 
the Irishman’s question. I decided to 
achieve the bath of gasoline! 

I ran across the sand-hills to the little 
schoolhouse to which the Hopi children 
trail down from the mesa-top to be 
taught in the ways of the white man. All 
the white employees of the Govern- 
ment school were busy with sapolio and 
serubbing-brushes—so busy that they 
did not even look up from their work as 
they said, “ Sorry, we can’t bother about 
anything now. We’re cleaning up for 
Roosevelt.” “ But so am I,” I cried ; yet 
they only went on serubbing. So I ran 
to the school-teacher’s house, to witness 
the same ardent “ clean up” in progress 
and to be met with the same preoccupa- 
tion. At last I spied a silent and empty 
automobile. A man on horseback seemed 
to be the owner. “I am going to meet 
Colonel Roosevelt,” he said; “too busy 
to help you now. You can have as much 
gasoline as you like if you get it for 
yourself.” I fetched a handleless eup 
from the school-house (the teacher had 
said, “ You can have any cup you want 
if you won’t bother me to get it for you 
now; Lam getting ready for Roosevelt”), 
but 1 gazed at the automobile in despair. 
I was as ignorant of its inner workings 
as an Indian. Presently a handsome and 
deep-tanned young cowboy in blue over- 
alls passed me, leading some horses. 

“] wonder if you could get me some 
gasoline from this ear?” I ealled. “ 1 am 
allowed to have it. You see,” I continued, 
confidentially, “ we are all trying to clean 
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up in honor of Colonel Roosevelt—he is 
expected to-day some time.” The young 
man smiled, and a few minutes later he 
lay in utter chivalry under the car, milk- 
ing gasoline into my cup. I thanked him 
warmly and sped away. I was glad to see 
that he was just as weather-stained as I. 

As I climbed the crest of one of the 
sandhills I stopped short, open-mouthed 
in wonder. A stalwart figure on a cow 
pony was riding up the hill, alone and 
unattended; without any flourish of 
trumpets, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
had arrived! His sunburned face was 
partly shaded by a big Stetson hat, a red 
handkerchief fluttered at his throat, and 
he too looked as though gasoline might 
improve his khakis. I waved my som- 
brero and eried, “ Hail to the chief!” 
No one had expected the great guest so 
soon, but it was like him to be ahead of 
the rest of the world. 

He leaned from the saddle and we 
shook hands warmly. “ This is capital!” 
heexclaimed. “ But don’t spill my gaso- 
line,” I cried. “ Every one in Hopi-Land 
is trying to clean up for you !” He laughed 
heartily. “ You must meet my boy,” he 
said, and called loudly, “ Archie !”—and 
at this the knight in overalls appeared ! 

“ We have met to-day before,” he said, 
with a smile, and I glanced significantly 
at my cup. It was nearly empty. The 
desert sun was drinking up all my efforts, 
but I did not care; this curious little 
episode had given me the opportunity to 
welcome the famous visitor. 

Presently we were joined by Father 
Douglas, a canon of the Cathedral at 
Fond du Lae, who was the camp-leader 
of our party and one of the most experi- 
enced outdoor men in America. 

The Colonel turned to his son. “ Now 
I really want to have some long talks 
with these people about these Hopi 
Indians; they have studied them. See 
that time is arranged in my schedule. 
You see,” he said to us, “I am writing 
some articles about my Arizona travels 
for The Outlook, and I want them to be 
full of information. I am moving very 
rapidly, because I am going to South 
America shortly, and I[ can stay here 
only a very few days, so the sooner we 
talk the better. You don’t know,” he 
added to me, confidentially, when his son 
had gone back to his horses—* you don’t 
know how my boys take care of me! It 
is really touching the way in which they 
arrange all the details of my trip and 
leave me free to see things and to write. 


They rode ahead to-day so that every- . 


thing should be ready when I came in.” 

Indeed, there could be no finer tribute 
to a man who in one sense belonged to the 
whole American people than the devotion 
of his sons and the unity, purity, and 
strength of the family affection that char- 
acterized the private life of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The next day found us closeted with 
the Colonel at his quarters in the little 
schoolhouse. This was the opportunity 
for which I had prayed under the peach 
trees. We freely told him of our hope 
that he would lend the power of his pen 
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to an appeal for the salvation of some- 
thing of the native spirit of the aborigi- 
nal race—before it should be too late. 

** You know that I am inimensely inter- 
ested in just this matter,” he declared, 
with characteristic emphasis. “ I want to 
write an article here that will be some- 
thing more than a description of personal 
experience. Tell me what I ought to see. 
I always like to find students who have 
made a life study of certain subjects, and 
then I take my information from these 
sources. And I am glad to put for- 
ward ideas, for somehow people do listen 
to me. I have at least the faculty of mak- 
ing myself heard !” 

Colonel Roosevelt’s many-sided and 
prolific culture was partly due to just this 
fact, that with a certain direct simplicity 
and impersonality he was always willing 
to absorb from students in all walks of 
life. And the accuracy of his memory 

ave him an astonishing command of data 
in subjects that no one would imagine he 
could know so much about without years 
of study. 

We dwelt with the Colonel upon the 
historic and cultural value of the ancient 
Indian towns, which, had they been in 
Europe, would doubtless have been pre- 
served unchanged as living records of 
successful communistic forms of govern- 
ment, whose social and ceremonial life 
offered a study of the greatest possible 
importance to our knowledge of mankind 
as a whole. And we asked: What right 
have we in “free America” to stretch 
forth an autocratic hand arbitrarily to 
change the village life of this ancient and 
peaceful folk ? 

We spoke of the characteristic archi- 
tecture of the pueblos, by many centuries 
the oldest inhabited towns in America, 
whose flat-roofed, terraced houses are not 
only in utter harmony with natural sur- 
roundings, but constitute, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, the most successful type 
of building for desért cities. High above 
the sands, the flat roof forms a porch for 
the open-air Indian, whereon at certain 
seasons he works, rests, receives his 

ests, eats, and sleeps. In North Africa, 
in Spain, in Asia Minor, where climatic 
conditions are similar to those in Hopi- 
-Land, the same flat roof may-be found. 
But we think we know better! In a land 
of burning sun, the slanting hot tin roofs 
of the Government dwellings, clinging to 
an inherited architecture of rain-soaked 
central Europe, cut their incongruous 
outline against a rainless sky, impotent 
in their longing to shed water! And the 
sun streamed into their big European 
windows, inviting myriads of flies, and 
forming a contrast indeed to the shad- 
owed cool of the thick-walled Indian 
houses, whose open fireplaces insured at 
all seasons wholesome ventilation, in spite 
of high, narrow windows. And yet the 
white man’s unpractical transplanted 
house, brought from far other climes, is 
urged upon the Indians as “ civilized.” 
With no eye to either beauty or fitness, 
our arbitrary standards (rarely, in the 
Indians’ case, put to the test of experi- 
mentation first) are forced upon a people 









who through centuries of experience have 
learned how to conquer conditions foreign 
to us. Improvements there might cer- 
tainly be in the Indian’s manner of life, 
but why not along those lines which 
nature has taught as most appropriate ? 

And this discussion brought us to the 
root of the whole matter. On the part of 
those sent out to teach the Indians there 
has never been any systematic study, 
first, of the Indians themselves, of the 
types of human culture that they repre- 
sent, and of the ideas which they have 
evolved ; second, of the widely varying 
conditions, climatic and industrial, of 
Indian reservations; and, third, of the 
kinds of education best fitted to the needs 
of the different tribes in different locali- 
ties. And until some great foundation 
like the Carnegie, Sage, or Rockefeller 
shall endow funds for a study of this 
kind, and until the whole matter of white- 
man control of Indians can be lifted out 
of politics, our efforts at Indian education 
are bound to be like the rain-shedding 
roofs in the desert—misfits in spirit as 
in fact. We agreed with the Colonel that 
“ there is nothing finer than the Christian 
religion,” but he agreed with us that if 
we would build true civilization among a 
people different from ourselves there must 
first be an interchange of ideas between 
the two races. 

Next day I rode over to the village of 
Qraibi, an Indian town whose site is at 
least a thousand years old; it is now 
crumbling into ruin through a division of 
its inhabitants over the question of send- 
ing their children to Government schools. 
Here we witnessed a part of the Flute 
Ceremony, a dramatized invocation of 
water for the springs, wherein the per- 
formers wore symbols of the sun, the rain- 
bow, and the blossoming earth. It was one 
of the most poetic of the Indian rituals, 
contrasting in its lyric beauty with the 
dramatic intensity of the Snake Cere- 
mony. 

Meanwhile Father Douglas, who had 
remained at Walpi, took Colonel Roose- 
velt through the villages of the Walpi 
mesa and brought him to the house of 
Nampéyo, probably the best living Indian 
potter and surely one of the great artists 
of America. There the Colonel saw 
spread before him an art that antedates 
the coming of the white man by thou- 
sands of years, and he exclaimed in won- 
der at the wealth of creative imagination 
and at the skill of eye and hand that ha< 
wrought these bowls, urns, and jars with 
such symmetry and beauty of design. 
Though Nampéyo’s work is found in great 
collections and in museums, few know the 
Indian artist who, now nearly blind, is 
passing on the tradition of her matchless 
craft to her daughter. 

Nampéyo received the Colonel with all 
the simple dignity of the Indian hostess, 
murmuring with low laughter and _ polite 
pleasure at his praise of her work, and 
adding to the great jar that he had bought 
another one, as a gift to him wha had been 
“the Great W hite Fatherin Washington.” 

On the morning of the Snake Dance 
we urged each other awake in our camp 
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C) International Film Service 


PERSHING SALUTES AMERICA! 
General Pershing’s arrival at New York was signalized by a great welcome which will no doubt be repeated wherever he is seen in the country whose fa:ne | 
has so worthily maintained during the Great War 
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C) International Film Service 
UNITED STATES TROOPERS HUNTING BANDITS IN MEXICO 


The above picture, as received, bears this caption: ** Troopers of the Eighth U. 8. Cavalry on Mexican soil after crossing the Kio Grande ou the chase 
Mexican bandits who recently captured two U.S. aviators and held them for ransom 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 


LIEUTENANT B. W. MAYNARD, WHO MADE THE BEST 
TIME IN THE NEW YORK-TORONTO AERO RACE 
Lieutenant Maynard’s flying time was 46514 minutes for the round trip, an 
average of nearly 134 miles an hour for the 1,042 miles. He was a theological 
student in North Carolina before the war, and expects soon to take up his 
studies again 











Edwin Levick 
WILLIAM M. JOHNSTON, WINNER OF THE NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 
Mr. Johnston is a Californian, and this is the second time he has earried off 
the highest lawn tennis honors for his State. His victory this year gives him 
world supremacy, for he had already defeated Patterson, of Australia, who 























iC) Underwood & Underwood 
THE PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA AND HIS WIFE VISIT ‘THIS 
COUNTRY 
President-elect C. D. B. King, of the Republic of Liberia, with his wife, is 
now in this country. He attended the Peace Conference before coming to 
the United States 


holds the British championship 














(C) Clinedinst 


EMILE DE CARTIER DE MARCHIENNE, THE FIRST BELGIAN 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Belgian Legation has now become an Embassy, and the former Minister 
is now on his way from Brussels to assmue his Ambassadorial rank at 
Washington 
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while the “curtain of the dark” still 
hung in the sky. For the Colonel had 
asked us to stop for him just before sun- 
rise and take him to the mesa-top, as we 
had told him that one of the most inter- 
esting features of the entire nine days’ 
ceremonial was the foot-race of Hopi 
runners at the coming of the “ yellow 
line,” as the Hopis call the dawn. 

The stars were still alight when we left 
our camp-fire, but we paused a moment 
to fill a bottle with hot coffee for the 
Colonel. When we reached the school- 
house, the Colonel’s room was empty. 
“One must indeed get up early to be 
abreast of Theodore Roosevelt,” we told 
each other, rather shamefacedly. 

Now to climb the Walpi trail, a steep 
six hundred feet, even on borseback, is 
no pleasant task before daylight (and 
breakfast !). But when we scrambled on 
foot to the summit, tired and breathless, 
there stood the Colonel, strong and se- 
cure, among the topmost rocks of the 
Hopi buttes, silhouetted against the * yel- 
low line.” The little incident was char- 
acteristic of his natural drive of energy, 
his unfailing promptitude, and his inborn 
quality of leadership. “ After all,” we 
said to him in apology; somewhat com- 
forted by his enjoyment of our belated 
coffee, “* you are always before other peo- 
ple, anyway !” 

The Indians had all. heard of his com- 
ing, and as the Hopi runners sped at top 
speed, lithe and swift, up that perpendic- 
ular trail, I thought that the hearty hand- 
clapping of the ex-“ White Chief” added 
to the pride of the winner as he leaped 
lightly past thé Colonel to the goal. 

Then the people began to stream up 
the trail. They came on foot, in wagons, 
and on horseback, and from the mesa- 
top we watched, the automobiles crawling 
over the sand like an eruption of ugly 
and alien beetles. Such a heterogeneous 
crowd as flocked from all directions to 
watch the Colonel watch the Indians1 
The rapid fire of kodaks snapping the 
ex-President accompanied us as we walked 
through the village, and I don’t know 
how many times the Colonel was stopped 
for autographs, nor how many eager 
birds of prey who represented women’s 
clubs somewhere in odd. corners of the 
continent swooped down upon him to 
ask if he remembered them. Of course 
he did—he remembered them all, and he 
made countless people happy forever 
after by the cordiality of his hand-shake. 

Never before had the Hopi housetops 
sustained such masses of white humanity. 
We feared that the roofs would fall in! 
We also feared that the somber and 
barbaric drama of the Snake Dance 
would be interrupted by white chatter 
and laughter. But when up from the 
sunken iva the bronzed form of the 
Asperger stepped from thé ladder and 
stood, bowl in hand, like some vision of 
fertility, aloof and reverent, wreathed 
with green and girdled with white, there 
was a hush. We lost not a note of the 
first faint-heard tones of the song of the 
Antelope Priests—hummed rather than 


*», Sung—a song that seemed to rise from 
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the depths of the germinating earth, 
making the listener’s attention leap to a 
suspension of interest through its effect 
of immeasurable distance. And in silence 
we watched the graceful, sinewy Asperger 
tread the rock path at the mesa’s edge 
with the dignity of some ancient god, 
leading the procession of Antelope Priests 
and scattering the sacred waters. Nor 
was there a murmur when the Snake 
Priests, all black and orange (as dramatic 
in coloring as in movement), filed into the 
dance plaza, supernatural and grandly ter- 
rible, like living symbols of that thunder 
and lightning for which the Hopis pray. 

But the credit for silence was not 
altogether due to the receptive intuition 
of that great crowd. In a little pre- 
liminary speech one of. the Government 
authorities (instigated by our party) re- 
minded the white visitors that they were 
guests of the Indians, and. they were 
therefore asked to treat the hospitality 
of their hosts with courtesy atid to show 
the same respect to the native prayer 
that they would to a prayer of their own 
people. Probably many thus learned for 
the first time that the nine days’ cere- 
monial, of which the dance on the open 
plaza was the final act, was’ a historic 
tribal invocation imploring that flooding 
of the fields which in arid Arizona can 
alone bring fertility to the crops of the 
peaceful Hopi villagers. 

The Colonel had witnessed, as have 
few white men, the more intimate cere- 
mony of the washing of, the snakes by 
the Hopi priests in the kiva, the un- 
derground council chamber. He had 
seen with what entire fearlessness and 
astonishing ease the Indians handled 
the reptiles. Now he was to behold 
each “*snake-brother,” as the Indians 
called the snakes, “dance” in a cere- 
monial invocation with his human 
brother, the Snake Priest, who held the 
snake in his mouth so that man and 
snake seemed one. And after each 
snake, plucked at random from a re- 
ceptacle held in a shrine of cottonwood 
boughs, was thus “ danced” around the 
ye it was dropped to the ground, to 

picked up by the Antelope priests, 
who, at the close of the ceremony, held 
some half dozen snakes in each hand. 

The performers then dashed down the 
mesa, snakes in hand, to scatter these 
reptilian symbols of lightning and mes- 
sengers of rain to the “ Four-World- 
Points,” there to speed the prayer. And 
always at the close of the Snake Dance— 
so say those white people who have lived 


long in Hopi-Land—the heavens darken, 


the skies become black with clouds and 
orange with lightning like the Snake 
cers, and a swift torrent of rain 
roves anew to the reverent and faithful 
opis the power of their ancient dra- 
matic titual. Said an observer: “ They 
pray as earnestly as any white man, even 
if they do it in a different way. Why 
shouldn’t their prayers be answered ?” 
The very next day the Colonel sum- 
moned us to hear him read aloud his 
article. With characteristic speed he had 
already finished it, and his achievement 
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seemed to me almost superhuman. He 
had been sightseeing steadily ever since 
he had arrived at the close of a long, 
hard horseback trip through the Navajo 
desert—and this in August, and at an 
altitude of seven thousand feet! He had 
no secretary, so that dictation was im- 
possible, and every word of his article 
was laboriously penciled by hand. How 
and when had he found the time? 

As he read we discussed different 
points of his paper, and I was amazed at 
the electric snap with which the Colonel 
would grasp a suggestion and without a 
moment’s hesitation put it into a written 
form far clearer and more succinct than 
the suggester could havesupplied. Before 
the words were off one’s lips he would 
say, “I agree, I have it!” 

When he had finished reading, he 
turned to us and said, with hearty and 
engaging frankness: “ Now you two peo- 
ple have studied these Indians for years ; 
perhaps you think it rather superficial of 
me to be here three days and then write 
an article about them. But if I don’t 
write the article now, I never will, be- 
cause my life is too full, and I have to 
finish each episode of it, as far as possi- 
ble, as 1 go. Every word of this article 
has got to be done to-day, for to-morrow 
I shall reach Ganado,’ and there I shall 
find a pile of mail a foot high; and after 
that I leave for the East. There I must 
— for my South American trip.’ 

ou may not believe it, but all the 
speeches I am to make in South America 
must be written down before I leave this 
country. When I get to South America, 
I shall be met by committees and driven 
about and invited to receptions and din- 
ners, with no time to myself. So every- 
thing must be ready before I get there, 
though of course I shall make additions 
and extemporaneous changes as I deliver 
the addresses; I can never afford to be 
in arrears. [More than once I heard him 
say this.] So this Indian article must be 
ready to mail to The Outlook when I 
reach Ganado. I hope the article will do 
some good. You see,” he added, cour- 
teously and kindly, “I have chosen my 
sources of information. I saw you first, 
learned what to see, saw for myself, then 
wrote.” 

We remarked on the order and pre- 
cision, and, above all, on the executive 
— of Colonel Roosevelt’s mind, 
charged with such dynamic energy. 


‘T like the Strenuous Life, ° know,” 


he said, with a smile, “and I am going 
to South America now because I very 
much want to make that exploring trip 
and I don’t want to miss that experience. 
Now, as I figure it” (order and precision 
again), “I have only about six more 
years of the strenuous life before me. | 
am nearly fifty-five, so 1 must do now 
those things that require physical endur- 
ance. I cannot put them off. For I sup- 
pose that after sixty it won’t be well for 
me to tax my resistance in the same way.” 

Six more years! When I read the 


1A trading post. 
2 Colonel Roosevelt left that autumn for a lecturing 
tour in South America, followed by an exploring trip. 
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notice of the Colonel’s death, I thought 
of this unconscious measuring of his days. 
For it was six years since he had thus 
forecast the length of his strenuous 
activities. Though his going was untimely 
and tore a gap in American life that no 
other personality can fill, yet it seemed 
characteristic. Decrepitude and age were 
not for him, whose mind and body so 
loved hard work and hard play. An 
enfeebled Roosevelt, even physically, was 
unthinkable. 

And so he will remain in our minds. a 
powerful figure vibrant with life to the 
end, even as we saw him on the Hopi 
buttes at dawn—up and on the mountain- 
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tops before the world was half awake. 
Yet he had a curiously practical type of 
mind. His was not the vision oF the 
dreamer so much as the vision of the 
doer, who so keenly saw things as they 
were that the foretelling of the logical 
sequence of events from facts at hand 
was inevitable to his systematic mind. 
We did not agree with all his findings in 
regard to the Indian problem, nor he 
with ours. But my prayer under the 
peach trees had been answered. For 
Theodore Roosevelt had an appreciation 
of historic and cultural values, of litera- 
ture and art, beyond what the public 
usually credited him with. And his pro- 
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phetie practicality saw what the Ameri- 
can Indian might mean to our Nation— 
saw itand uttered it. In the death of 
him who had been so worthy a “ Great 
Father in Washington” the Indians lost 
a friend who, had he not been pressed 
by other tasks of hourly need and world 
magnitude, would have continued to help 
them as private citizen, even as he had 
helped them while President—with 
actual deeds, not broken promises. 


Note :—The article by Theodore Roose- 
velt alluded to in this paper was entitled 
“The Hopi Indian Snake Dance,” and was 

ublished in The Outlook of October 13, 
913. 





THE GOVERNMENT SURPRISES THE COLLEGES 


ERHAPS you remember that last 

_ September, when we were gathering 
our fullest forces to strike a final blow at 
Germany, the War Department stepped 
up to the registrar’s desk of nearly six 
hundred of our colleges and matriculated 
for a couple of hundred thousand young 
men. Not upon assurance of exactly 
drawn contract, but merely’ upon the 
verbal “ Go ahead !” of the Government, 
our colleges patriotically plunged into 
the emergency work by spending (often 
borrowing) millions of dollars in new 
buildings, barracks, increased instructiow 
staffs, text-books, and a score of other 
things. Later a hasty form of contract, 
loosely drawn to allow for possible 
changes in costs, was agreed to between 
the Government and nearly seven hun- 
dred institutions, and monthly payments 
were begun. But a week after the armi- 
stice the Student Army Training Corps 
was ordered demobilized ; by Christmas 
the order was carried out and Govern- 
ment contracts were abruptly suspended. 
Would the average citizen blame the 


- college presidents and trustees for getting 


frightened ? For who ever heard of a 
Government contract being settled within 
years and years, and, besides, didn’t a 
Washington cancellation always mean a 
big loss ? 

The Government’s surprise party to 
those responsible for the higher learning 
is one of the most refreshing and unusual 
events of the war’s aftermath. Despite 
the earlier errors of the 8. A. T. C., due 
in a large measure to misunderstandings, 
it is certain that the colleges’ last remem- 
brance of it is pleasant. The consensus 
of opinion of collegiate executives, as 
revealed in letters to the Committee on 
Education and Special Training, which 
represented the War Department, is that 
the Government’s settlement of contracts 
not only was ju@#t, even generous, but 
that its accomplishment within three 
months was a phenomenal piece of busi- 
hes; management. 

Difficult as it may be for the public to 
believe, it is nevertheless true that one 
set of Government obligations has actu- 
ally been met with real speed and a 
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laudable lack of petty haggling. The way 
the miracle happened is interesting. 


When the armistice made unnecessary - 


the continuance of the 8S. A. T. C., the 
commitments on the part of the six hun- 
dred and eighty-odd institutions had run 
into the millions, a good deal of it bor- 
rowed. To train the men as the War 
Department had asked was a task requir- 
ing great outlays in mess-halls, barracks, 
foodstuffs, and means of instruction. One 
college had laid in $20,000 worth of 
canned goods. A dollar a day per student 
for housing and subsistence and the 
regular tuition charge figured to a daily 
basis—these the War Department con- 
tracted to pay until a more accurately 
drawn contract could be arrived at. July 
1, 1919; was the limit of the temporary 
contract. The way the colleges threw 
themselves into this war work was inspir- 
ing; they got ready with an alacrity wor- 
thy of “ big business.” But when they had 
trained the Corps only eighty-two days, 
the machinery was no longer required. 

The alarm over the financial situation 
in collegiate circles was recognized by an 
order from the Secretary of War author- 
izing “equitable adjustments” with all 
institutions. This phrase, presumably, 
has been ordered by Government heads 
since time immemorial—with well-known 
results. But the Business Department of 
the Committee on Education and Special 
Training, under the direction of E. K. 
Hall, of New York, took it literally. 
Conceivably it would have been within 
the province of Governmental reputation 
to consume leisurely the six hundred and 
eighty-six separate claims and settle the 
last one somewhere in the early 1950’s— 
witness Civil War claims settled within 
the year. Instead, the Committee divided 
the country into twelve districts, organ- 
ized in each a fully equipped claim- 
settling machinery headed by a district 
business manager and an accountant to 
specialize on the district’s college claims, 
and proceeded full blast. 

Consider that educational institutions, 
as a rule, are not models of ‘business 
efficiency and that some of them know 
cost-accounting not at all, and you will 


understand why it is not regarded as a 
sinecure to satisfy their claims for what 
they stood to lose by a suspension of the 
Government contract. For reimburse- 
ment for cost incurred was the basis of 
the settlement, the whole theory of the 
S. A. T. C. contract being that the col- 
leges would contribute their services and 
facilities without protit. By March 15 a 
third of the claims had been presented, 
and payment begun at once. By April, 
100 had been paid; by May, 300; by 
June 6, practically every one of the six 
hundred odd—each having been legally, 
accurately, fairly, and, what is important, 
personally adjusted by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Committee. Nearly ten 
million dollars was paid out by the War 
Department to keep faith with the col- 
leges, and it is fair to say that none of 
them is a loser for its splendid co-opera- 
tion in the emergency. 

“It is ssaiilidien that the outcome 
of this co-operative undertaking,” says 
Chancellor Brown, “ leaves a situation of 
such mutual confidence and good will 
between the War Department and New 
York University.” 

“The prompt and businesslike manner 
of settlement pleased the University 
of Chicago,” is the comment of Harry 
Pratt Judson; while President Faunce 

uotes Brown University as regarding 
the Government’s settlement “not only 
just but liberal ;” and Rush Rhees, Presi- 
dent of Rochester, believes the treatment 
of the colleges as so “ expeditious and 
reasonable as to be worthy of congratu- 
lation.” Scores of similar testimonials, 
the consistent keynote of which is satis- 
faction and appreciation of the Govern- 
ment’s regard for the colleges, indicate a 
happy termination of an important piece 
of war work. It isa fine thing, a sig- 
nificant thing, that it turned out this way, 
not only because the halls of learning are 
happier when they are saying, “ Mirabile 
dictu /” instead of “* Horrible visu !;” 
but because it may pave the way to a 
closer relation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the colleges—something 
which, let us hope, it shall not take 
another war to effect. 








THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
DOOLEY RETURNS' 


MR. 


R. DOOLEY, to borrow the introduc- 
N tory remarks of ninety-nine toast- 

’ masters out of a hundred, “needs 
no introduction.” Hence, after the fashion 
of these same toastmasters, the reviewer 
has proceeded to prepare one for this, the 
latest collection of Mr. Dooley’s sage com- 
ments upon the world and his wife. 

Mr. Dooley occupies as prominent and 
well deserved a place in American litera- 
ture as Hosea Biglow, nor is he any the 
less a native American because he happens 
to have been “ born ” in Ireland, which is 
a Hibernicism that may be pardoned in 
the discussion of such a character as Mr. 
Dooley. He is an American for all his 
brogue, for his humor is of the kind that 
Americans have delighted to honor these 
many generations. Salted with philosophy 
and satire, Gargantuan in mirth, kindly 
when most piercingly keen, cutting when 
most innocent of outward evidence of its 
shrewd appraisals, the wit of this great 
protagonist of a once honored and pros- 
perous profession is as racily American as 
that of any native son of New England or 
of the great valley which gave to us the 
genius of Mark Twain. 

Mr. Dunne, creator of this character 
which has so fixed itself upon our minds 
that we can think of him only as an original 
spirit speaking to us in his own person and 
by his own proper authority, has been 
more fortunate than most authors whose 
children have assumed a living personality 
of their own. For Mr. Dooley, despite the 
passage of years, has preserved his health 
and vigor to a most unusual extent. We met 
him tirst before the war (Spanish), and we 
find him again a survivor of the world 
war who has lost nothing of his earlier 
pungency and vitality. Probably we shall 
always think most often of the Mr. Dooley 
of “ Peace and War,” but the recalling of 
earlier memories does not in any way 
detract from our appreciation of the Mr. 
Dooley who at the latest report was still 
presiding over his college of human nature 
in the academic shades of Archy Road. 

At least we have yet to learn that Mr. 
Dooley has closed up his saloon before the 
onrushing tide of prohibition. The present 
volume fails to record the effect of the 
edict of July 1 upon the profession which 
Mr. Dooley has so long honored with his 
association. It does tell us, however, of the 
great change which Mr. Dooley has seen 
in the attitude of public opinion towards 
the use of a thing which indlatenee while it 
cheers : 


“Sure, it’s a sthrange change has come over 
our pollyticks since L was captain iv me pre- 
vinct. We ar-re fallen, as Hogan says, on 
iffiminate days. ‘Th’ hardy an’ gloryous peer- 
yod in th’ histhry iv th’ republic has passed, 
an’ th’ times whin Hinnery Clay an’ Dan’l 
Webster wud sit f’r hours pushin’ th’ scuttle 
to an’ fro acrost th’ table has gone to return no 
more. Booze an’ iloquence has both passed out 
iv our public life. No longer is th’ gr-reat 
statesman carried to th’ platform be loving 
hands an’ lashed to th’ railin’ where him an’ 
King Alcohol sings a duet on th’ splindors iv 
th’ blue sky an’ th’ onfadin’ glories iv th’ flag, 
but afther atin’ a pepsin tablet an’ sippin’ a 
glass iv light gray limonade he reads to th’ 
assimbled multitchood th’ financial repoort 
iv th’ Stannard Ile comp'’ny f’r th’ physical 
year endin’ June first. 

io ** Mind ye, all this was befure my time. In 
1Mr. Dooley on Making a Will and Other Neces- 

sary Evils. Charles Seribner's Sons, New York. 
04+ 





my day [ niver knew a gr-reat statesman that 
dhrank, or if he did he niver landed auny job 
betther thin clerk in th’ weather office. But 
as Hogan says Shakspeare says, they pretinded 
a vice if they had it not. A pollytician was a 
baten man if th’ story wint around that he was 
sildom seen dhrunk in public. His aim was to 
create an imprissyon that he was a gay fellow, 
a joyval toss pot, that thought nawthin’ iv 
puttin’ a gallon iv paint into him durin’ an 
avenin’s intertainment. They had to exercise 
diplomacy, d’ye mind, to keep their repyta- 
tions goin’.”’ 

If in the days of which Mr. Dooley 
speaks there was a certain alcoholic hy poc- 
risy, he also finds in the present generation 
of politicians a corresponding hypocrisy 
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similar in character but opposite in appli- 
cation. And so he remarks to Hinnissy : 

* But it’s all changed now. Pollyticians no 
longer come into me place. I’m glad iv it. 1 
prefer th’ thrade iv prosp’rous steel manny- 
facthrers like ye’ersilf, It’s more reg’lar. A 
statesman wud no more be seen goin’ into a 
saloon thin he wud into a meetin’ iv th’ Anti- 
Semitic league. Th’ imprissyon he thries to give 
is that th’ sight iva bock beer sign makes him 
faint with horror, an’ that he’s stopped atin’ 
bread because there’s a certain amount iv alco- 
hol concealed in it. He wishes to brand asa 
calumy th’ statement that his wife uses an 
aleohol lamp to heat her curlin’ irns. Ivry 
statesman in this broad land is in danger iv 
gettin’ watherlogged because whiniver he sees 
a possible vote in sight he yells f'r a pitcher iv 
ice wather an’ dumps into himsilf a basin iv 
that noble flooid that in th’ more rugged days 
iv th’ republic was on’y used to put out fires 
an’ sprinkle th’ lawn.” 

The keen point of Mr. Dooley’s lance 
finds many vulnerable places in the armor 
of American life. It gets home with tell- 
ing effect in a searching satire on our 
American court practice. And if any law- 
yer fails to enjoy Mr. Dooley’s comments 
“On Criminal Trials” he deserves all the 
hard things said about his profession in 
this, one of the most delightful chapters in 
the present volume. 

Mr. Dooley judicially comments upon 
the difference between the English trial 
system and the American, and then pro- 
ceeds to describe the process by which an 
American criminal follows the long road 
from crime to the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Dooley says: 

“ Th’ first six months iv th’ thrile ar-re usu- 
ally taken in gettin’ a jury that will be fair to 





both sides, but more fair to wan side thin th’ 
other. Th’ state’s attorney makes an effort to 
get twelve men who have no prejudices excipt 
a gin’ral opinyon that th’ pris’ner is guilty. 
Th’ lawyer f'r th’ definse on’y asks that his 
client shall be thried be a jury iv his peers or 
worse, but wud compromise if all twelve were 
mimbers iv th’ same lodge as himsilf. In due 
time twelve men iv intilligence who have r-read 
th pa-apers an’ can’t remimber what they’ve 
r-read, or who can’t r-read, or ar-re out iv 
wurruk, ar-re injooced to sarve, an’ th’ awful 
wheels iv justice begins to go round.”’ 


The jury once selected, the real trial be- 
gins. In Mr. Dooley’s words : 

‘* Th’ scene in th’ coort is very beautiful an’ 
touchin’, Th’ pris’ner’s wife rents a baby f'r 
th’ winter an’ sets where th’ jury can see her 
whin her husband kicks her undher th’ table 
an’ she weeps. Th’ table in front iv th’ culprit 
is banked with flowers an’ he comes into th’ 
coort wearing a geeranyum in his button-hole. 
Afther a flashlight iv th’ august thribunal iv 
justice has been exploded an’ th’ masheen f’r 
takin’ th’ movies has been put up, th’ dhread 
proceedure pro-ceeds. On th’ first iv August 
th’ prosecution succeeds into gettin’ into th’ 
record th’ fact that such a person as th’ victim 
iver lived in spite iv th’ objictions iv th’ definse 
on th’ ground that it is immateeryal. Th’ 
lawyer f’r th’ definse objicts to all th’ questions 
an’ whin th’ coort overrules him he takes an 
exciption. That isas much as to say to th’ 
judge : ‘I'll make a jack iv ye inthe supreem 
coort.’ On th’ twintieth iv Decimber afther 
@ severe cross-examination iv th’ principal wit- 
ness th’ jury asks th’ coort f’r a recess so they 
ean lynch him.” 


And so the years roll by until the time 
for the decision of the jury is reached : 

‘* Afther th’ judge has insthructed th’ jury _ 
that he’s all up in th’ air about th’ case an’ 
doesn’t know what he ought to say to thim, th’ 
jury retires, charges its last meal to you an’ 
me, an’ discusses whether it ought to sind th’ 
pris’ner home or somewhere else. Afther 
askin’ an’ gettin’ a description iv his home they 
decide on temperin’ justice with mercy an’ find 
him guilty, Th’ pris’ner is brought into coort, 
smilin’ an’ cheerful, th’ flashlights boom, th’ 
cameras click, th” ladies swoon, an’ th’ judge 
says with a pleasant smile: ‘‘ It is me dhread 
jooty to sintinee ye toth’ Supreem Coort. Long 
life to ye.’ ” 


Again after a passage of years we find, 
according to Mr. Dooley, the Supreme 
Court reversing the lower court for the fol- 
lowing causes : 

** Tn th’ Sikes ease th’ decision is that while 
th’ pris’ner was undoubtedly guilty, th’ lower 
coort made a bone-head play be allowin’ th’ 
disthrict attorney to open th’ window an’ 
expose th’ prisner to a dhraft, be not askin’ 
Juryman Number Two whether he had iver 
been in th’ dhry goods business, an’ be omittin’ 
a comma afther th’ wurrud ‘* so”’ on page fifty- 
three thousan’ sivin hundred an’ eighty in th’ 
record.’ ” 


And so, after a new trial, concludes Mr. 
Dooley : 

* Th’ onforchnit crim’nal is turned eut on a 
wurruld that has f’rgotten him so completely 
that he can’t aven get a job as an actor on th’ 
vodyville stage.” 

We looked diligently through the present 
volume to find Mr. Dooley’s oracular 
opinion on the subject of the League of 
Nations, for an eager public, confused by 
a Senatorial turmoil and Presidential prop- 
aganda, might have found in Mr. Dooley’s 
sioner the one clear-minded and undi- 
vided solution to our National problems. 
But, alas! Mr. Dooley has not yet given 
utterance to his opinions on this vital sul)- 
ject, and so the Nation and the world must 
struggle along as best they can without the 
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immediate guidance of the sage of Archy 
Road. 

The nearest approach to a comment on 
this subject appears in Mr. Dooley’s discus- 
sion of an earlier proposal of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Of Mr. Bryan's proposal he 
Says : 

‘Th’ other day he let out a pretty little 
idee. I hope no harm will come to it. “Tis 
nawthin’ less thin startin’ a polis foorce to pre- 
vint war. Yes, sir, an internaytional organiza- 
tion iv coppers to keep th’ peace in th’ rowdy 
neighborhood iv the’ wurruld. How’ll they be 
ar-rmed? What a foolish question. They'll 
be ar-rmed with love, iv coorse. Who'll pay 
thim? That's a financyal deetail that can be 
arranged later on. What’ll happen if wan iv 
th’ roughnecks reaches f’ra gun ? Don’t bother 
me with thrifles, 

** Th’ gin’ral idee as him an’ me see it is this: 
All is quiet at th’ headquarters iv th’ internay- 
tional peace polis at Chat-talky. Th’ chief iv 
polis is settin’ in a bower iv roses playin’ a 
mandolin whin a snow-white pigeon fiutthers 
through th’ window. There is a pink ribbon 
around its neck. Th’ chief onties it an’ finds a 
message that reads: ‘ Pancho Villa is on th’ 
loose agin. He has filled himself up with paint 
an’ is out with a Winchester shootin’ up th’ 
bordher.’ Th’ chief calls th’ resarves. Th’ 
peace bulls in unyforms iv crame-colored pon- 
gee silk an’ carryin’ bunches iv f’rget-me-nots, 
turn out an’ throt toth’ scene iv th’ disturbance 
at a double-quick. They find Pancho, but in- 
stead iv slammin’ th’ desprit patriot over th’ 
head with a walnut log an’ dhraggin’ him be 
wan ankle to th’ wagon, which is th’ custom iv 
some peace agents I know, thay shower him 
with petals fr’m their bokays. Th’ sergeant 
disarms him with a melting look, whispers 
something soothing in his ear, smooths his hair, 
fixes his tie, an’ maybe kisses him on th’ fore- 
head, An’ that’s th’ end iv th’ throuble.”’ 


Mr. Dooley sees but one fly in the oint- 
ment, and his criticism of Mr. Bryan’s 
Utopia is not without its application at the 
present time : 

** An’ there ye ar-re. I don't know whether 
‘twill sueceed or not. [hope so. But there’s 
wan thing I am afraid iv, Hinnissy. Ye see, 
me boy, th’ wurruld is a pretty old hunk of 
mud an’ wickedness, an’ I've been here a long 
time an’ I’ve observed this sad thruth. Ye 
don’t have to lend a man money. Ye don’t 
have to amuse him ; ye don’t have to take care 
iv him if he’s sick ; ye don’t have to do anny- 
thing f’r him but wan thing.”’ 

‘** An’ what’s that ?’’ asked Mr. Hennessy. 

‘“* Tf he wants to fight ye, ye’ve got to accom- 
modate him,”’ said Mr. Dooley. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
Anymoon. By Horace Bleackley. The John 
Lane Company, New York. 

England in this tale of the future after 
the war drifts into communism under the 
guidance of the brilliant and _ politic oppor- 
tunist, Mr. Anymoon. A loose national 
framework binds the communes together. 
But no one is satisfied. Do what they will, 
class distinctions exist and discontent is 
found. Revolution after revolution brings 
the country into anarchy. It is saved by 
«a remnant of the navy, and on the last 
page Mr. Anymoon accepts the old order 
and is' even ready to welcome back the 
king. The incidents are dramatic. Apart 
from its politico-economic purpose, the 
hook has life and spirit. 

Dangerous Days. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The effect of war stress on the character 
and action of a group of wealthy, fashion- 
able people is worked out here with care. 
Instead of the old theme of the unappre- 
ciated wife, we have an unappreciated 
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husband presented—and his wife is surely 
one of the most detestable women in fic- 
tion, selfish, shallow, unpatriotic, exigent. 
Husband and son cmmaie the new. spirit 
of devotion to country; the wife thinks 
them idiots and goes on flirting, wasting, 
and making social display. There are 
many now in the novel and they are 
well contrasted. The book will certainly 
rank with Mrs. Rinehart’s best work. 

Jinny the Carrier. By Israel Zangwill. The 

cmillan Company, New York. 

An over-long and over-leisurely tale of 
rustic life in Essex a generation ago. The 
quality is good, Jinny herself an agreeable 
and independent maiden, the pictures of 
queer English sects such as the Peculiars 
curious; what the novel lacks is a strong 
central situation and well-planned con- 
struction and development. 

Rainbow Valley. By L. M. Montgomery. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
The author of “ Anne of Green Gables ’”’ 


shows in this book, as in her other popular’ 


stories, an unusual knowledge of girls’ 
character, a cheerful spirit, and a sense of 
humor. This is less distinctly a girls’ book 
and more distinctly a novel, properly speak- 
ing, than some of its predecessors. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Colonel Ephraim Williams: An Appre- 
ciation. By William A. Pew. With a Fore- 
word by General Leonard Wood. University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In this well-printed volume we have 
the record of a brave soldier who fell in 
the fight in 1775 at Rocky Brook, Lake 
George, in the French and Indian War. 
The book comprises not only much in- 
formation concerning a generally misun- 
derstood battle, but it also throws light 
upon the struggles of our arms during the 

lonial period. As General Leonard Wood 
says in his foreword, General Pew has 
compiled his volume “with the same 
thoroughness and efficiency which he dis- 
played in the operations of the Spanish- 
American War and in the conduct of the 
National Guard of his State since that 
war.”” The book, as General Wood further 
says, “is an act of tardy justice to one 
who well and gallantly played his part in 
the bitter struggle between British and 
French for control in North America.” 
Williams College is happy in bearing the 
name of this hero. Surely his is a name 
to appeal to the red blood of youth. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL KCONOMY 


American Labor Policy (An). By Julius 
a0 Cohen. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 


This is a volume of suggestive studies 
concerning the present state of industrial 
organization—or disorganization. That 
state cannot last. It should not last. It must 
be subordinate to a reign of law, the kind of 
law recently described by Signor Orlando, 
the Italian ex-Premier, as “ not only justice 
against violence,” but also “ social co- 
operation and solidarity among men.” 
Judge Cohen would secure this by volun- 
tary agreements between employers and 
employed, validated by law and supported 
in their enforcement by all the ome 
ment’s legal agencies. Those who break 
their contracts would be dealt with through 
the Nation’s combined power. But what 
about States where practically a whole 
community may be against the enforce- 
ment of a particular agreement? The vol- 
ume does not inform us concerning such a 
case. There is no question, however, we 
think, as to the value of the author’s plat- 
form. With it the power of labor organi- 
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zation, on the one hand, would be in- 
creased, and, on the other, employers would 
have a greater conviction that collective 
agreements would be enforced. 


Covenanter (The). W. H. Taft, G. W. Wick- 


ersham, A. L. Lowell, H. W. Taft. Double- 
day, Page & Co., Garden City. 

This little volume contains an authorita- 
tive text of the plan of the League of 
Nations adopted by the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and brief letters upon that plan 
written in clear and simple English with- 
out technicality. The reader who by the 
—t of counselors has been per- 
plexed as to the meaning of the League 
will find his perplexities removed by these 
clear and authoritative explanations. The 
reader who has felt the weight of certain 
specific objections to particular articles 
will be very likely to find those objections 
removed. But the object of the writers, as 
defined in their preface, is to meet those 
objections which rest upon misapprehen- 
sions. They make no attempt to convert 
the objector who thinks that America can 
return and should return to a policy of 
Nationai isolation, regardful pl of its 
own interests or perhaps also those of 
other nations on the American continent. 
Present Problems in Foreign Policy. By 

David Jayne Hill. 1D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 

We do not think that any published 
speech, article, or book contains in so com- 
pact a form and inso judicial a tone the 
arguments against the proposed League of 
Nations oa the criticisms against the 
course which the President has pursued in 
negotiating that League. To weigh, or 
even to state, Mr. Hill’s objections would 
far outrun the limits of this notice. We 
can only commend the book to any reader 
who wishes to read an effective argument 
against the League, or, indeed, against any 
international agreement with other nations 
to maintain by international action a world 
peace. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
On to Christ: The Gospel of the New 
Era. By Edwin A. McAlpin, Jr., D.D. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 
Our Immortality. By D. P. Rhodes. The Mao- 
millan Company, New York. 

The purpose of this book is said to be, 
“ first, to indicate the belief in immortality 
to which all thoughtful people are logically 
entitled, and, second, to state the probable 
bearing of a wide dissemination of this 
belief upon some of the more vexatious 
problems of the present time.” This is an 
excellent purpose, but to fulfill it requires 
great lucidity and simplicity of style, and 
these qualities are lacking in this volume. 
We agree with the author that “we may 
assume that the intellectual and emotional 
development of man is not without mean- 
ing in the universe.” The incomplete nature 
of man and the fragmentary nature of life 
forbid the assumption that we see all there 
is of either man or life. But the statements 
of this truth and its applications are not so 
clear in this volume as to carry conviction 
to either the skeptic or the perplexed. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Efficient Railway Operation. By Henry S. 
Haines. The Macmillan Company, Soe York. 
English Village (The). A Literary Study. 
1750-1850, By Julia Patton, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
How Animals Talk. By William J. Long. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This is a volume of unscientific and sen- 
timentalized rages concerning the 
methods by which animals communicate 


with one another. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Based on The Outlook of September 10, 1919 
Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 


be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—T'ar Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion 
and only such words as are found in the materia’ 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together.} 


I—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: The Labor Situation ; A Labor 


Proposal. 
Reference: Page 41. 
Questions: 


1. Give five or six reasons why it is well 
that the President has called a National 
conference of representatives of wage- 
workers and onalagene. 2. Write out a 
few suggestions on the “fundamental 
means of bettering the whole relationship 
of capital and labor.” 3. Discuss whether 
it is possible for a democracy, like the 
United States, to have a permanent eco- 
nomic policy. 4. The Outlook speaks of 
our present institutions and of preserving 
them avith such modifications and imprave- 
ments as can be added without destroying 
the foundations upon which the structure 
rests. Name several of the institutions 
The Outlook must have in mind. Explain 
why modifications and improvements in 
democratic institutions are necessary from 
time to time. Tell what changes should be 
brought about in our institutions to meet 
the problem of capital and labor, and 
show how these changes could be made 
without destroying the foundation upon 
which our National life rests. 5. What is 
the industrial policy outlined by the com- 
mittee of the New York State Federation 
of Labor? Give your opinion, with rea- 
sons, on each of the five points of this 

olicy. 6. Is industrial warfare the method 
- which to re-establish normal conditions 
in this country? Reasons. 7. Is it pos- 
sible to organize business and industry 
upon bases which will give adequate pro- 
tection, voice, and opportunity to the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the consumin 
public, and at the same time increase both 
the efficiency and the profits of business un- 
dertakings? Discuss at considerable length. 
8. Write an editorial on “ Labor’s Appeal 
to Labor.” 9. It would be well worth your 
while to read: “American Problems of 
Reconstruction,” edited by E. M. Fried- 
man (Dutton); “The Politics of Industry,” 
by Glenn Frank (Century); “Creative 
Impulse in Industry,” by Helen Marot 
(Dutton). 

B. Topic: The Race Problem. 
References: Pages 44, 45; 47-52, 56; 39. 
Questions : 

1. Describe as best you can your feelin 
after reading “ Is There an Explanation ?’”’ 
on page 39. 2. The Outlook characterizes 
the article by Miss Start as a “tragic 
story.” The title to her contribution is 


“The Land of the Free.” Discuss the a. 
propriateness of these captions in the light 
of what Miss Start has written. 3. Give 





the substance of “The Unlettered Day” 
in three or four short paragraphs. 4. Show 
that, in helping the Negroes up, white peo- 
ple will 2 help themselves. Illustrate 
freely. Keep several phases of public life 
in mind. 5. Give a summary of the Negro 
question during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion. Do you uphold or condemn the atti- 
tude of the South at that time? Reasons. 
6. In what respects is the South now 
“clearly and dangerously wrong” in its 
attitude toward the Negro? What does the 
Federal Constitution say about voting? In 
this matter is the South acting unconstitu- 
os, 7. Do you think it would be 
advisable to have the American race ques- 
tion discussed in the Congress of the 
United States? Reasons. 8. Does the 
record of the colored race in America since 
the Civil War prove that the Negro race 
is inferior? Prove all you say. 9. What 
place is there in a democracy for Jim- 
Crowism and “teaching the nigger his 
place’? Discuss. 10. Give a résumé of 
The Outlook’s editorial on the race prob- 
lem (page 44). Do you agree with all it 
says and with the programme of the 
Southern Sociological Congress? Reasons. 


C. Topic: Popular Fallacies. 
Reference: Editorial, page 46. 
Questions : 

1. What are the powers of the human 
individual which Dr. Abbott says “ cannot 
be denied to him nor destroyed by him”? 
Cannot man “entirely extinguish” these 
yer while he still lives ? Discuss. 2. 

or what reasons are we all morally and 
socially obligated to develop the elemental 
powers of’our nature? 3. Make a number 
of comparisons between the American 
civilization of to-day and the Roman civili- 
zation of the first century. Does this com- 
parison prove anything in particular to 
you about human nature? Discuss. 4. 
Discuss whether Dr. Abbott has disproved 
the ag fallacy that human nature 
cannot be changed. 5. Formulate and dis- 
cuss two propositions suggested by this 
article. 


II—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of ‘The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. American political forms are not 
adapted to the present economic needs of 
the American people. 2. There will always 
be pennant distinct social groups in 
the United States. 


III—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for September 10, 1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Race integrity, character (44) ; the ver- 
nacular, lichen-spotted (47); the ballot, 
stultification (56) ; conscience, mural paint- 


ing (46). 
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NEW USES FOR THE 
AIRPLANE 


BY VERNE DE WITT ROWELL 


Practical use of the airplane is already 
being made in Canada for exploration and 
F nse. Ieee of hitherto uncharted and un- 
mapped territories. A company—North- 
ern Canada Traders, Limited—is now 
operating under Dominion charter, with a 
modest capitalization of $75,000, to extend 
the highways of commerce into the remote 
interior of tng inhabited by the little- 
known but industrious Nascopie Indians. 
Already stations have been opened two 
hundred and fifty miles north of Seven 
Isles, Quebec, the nearest steamer port. 
The distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles in a direct line is covered by airplane 
in approximately four hours, but by trail 
and canoe the journey was six hundred and 
fifty miles, and occupied nearly four 
months to make. 

Transportation of supplies from Seven 
Isles, a port on the St. Lawrence River, 
cost by portage and canoe $4 a pound to 
land them at Lake Ashuanipi, the present 
base and interior headquarters of the com- 
pany. The same supplies will be trans- 
ported by dirigible balloons at a cost of 
ten cents a pound. The fact that a market 
is taken to the Indians will increase their 
output, since formerly they spent eight 
months of the year going down and return- 
ing from Seven Isles, and hunted only the 
remaining time. 

The trading company, which is headed 
by Captain E. L. Janney, an experienced 
aviator who served through the war with 
the Canadian forces, also proposes to pho- 
tograph for the moving pictures the Great 
Falls, or McLean Falls, the world’s great- 
est waterfall, which only five white men 
have ever seen. Later a passenger service 
by dirigible will be inaugurated, and sports- 
men will be landed by airplane and airship 
connections at Seven Isles in the heart of 
the Ungava territory within a day from 
New York, Boston, or Toronto. 

Gold, copper, and other precious min- 
erals abound in the new territory, which 
has never been exploited, for the sole rea- 
son that the pine, ws of waterfalls in the 
rivers running southward made transporta- 
tion a matter of months instead of days. 
That the company has faith in its projects 
is shown by the fact that since last Janu- 
ary advance parties working overland 
have been building roads through the 
forests and making clearings and log eabins 
to serve the dual purpose of resting places 
for future incoming parties, landing places 
en route for planes, and lenthoratie by 
which the aviators can keep to their 
course over the dense forests and veritable 
network of small lakes, rivers, and water- 
falls. 

The McLean Falls have a drop of 302 
feet and were last seen by white explorers 
in 1912. They are only a comparatively 
short distance from om Ashuanipi and 
eventually should become one of the scenic 
attractions of America. 

Captain Janney, who was the first aviator 
in the Canadian army, first attained to 
notoriety when he flew a warplane from 
Boston to Sorel, Quebec, at the outbreak 
of the Great War. The Canadian Govern- 
ment had purchased the plane, but William 
Jennings Bryan, jealously guarding the 
United States’ neutrality, would not let it 
be exported. Young Janney delivered the 
cash for the plane and then, under feint oi 
trying it out, flew out of the country with it. 
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Lazzari stands beside the New Edison and sings 
** Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’”’ 


HE voice of the decade has appeared. A 
transcendent artist has flashed into operatic 
glory. 
Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari joined 
the Chicago Opera—unknown, unheralded. 


Today, three continents clamor to hear her. 


This fall the Metropolitan Opera Company 
brings her to New York City—its new prima 
donna contralto. 


While the spell of her magnificent voice is 
holding New York opera-goers enthralled, the 
New Edison will be giving the self-same voice 
to music-lovers throughout the world. 


The pictures on this page are from actual photo- 
graphs. They show Lazzari in the act of comparing 
her voice with its RE-CREATION by the New 
Edison. She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sing, 
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Lazzari has now ceased to sing, the New Edison 
is singing the same song alone 


and the New Edison took up the same song 
alone. There was no difference. It was only by 
watching Lazzari’s lips that the audience could 
tell when she had ceased to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than 
ten thousand music lovers and representative 
music critics. This test proves beyond all question 
that the voice of Lazzari, as RE-CREATED by the 
New Edison, is absolutely indistinguishable from 
her voice as heard on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Generations may pass. The Metropolitan Opera 
House may fade into memory. But the genius of 
Edison has perpetuated forever the real voices 
of the world’s great artists. Not strident and 
mechanical travesties on their art—but literal 
RE-CREATIONS, indistinguishable from their living 
voices. 


NOTE :—Edison not only RE-CREATES the great voices of the world. He also finds them. 
His method of scientific voice-analysis discovered Lazzari. 


The NEW KDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


Our new book, ‘‘ Edison and Music,’’ is the most 
interesting phonograph story of the year. Free. 


Write for it. Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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A Bushel of Food 


In a Package of Quaker Oats 
And At One-Tenth the Cost 


A 35-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6221 calories—the energy 
measure of food value. 

You would buy a bushel of ordinary mixed foods to equal that ecalory 
value. And that bushel would cost you ten times 35 cents. 

Here is what it would take of certain good foods to furnish you 6221 
calories : 















To Supply 6221 Calories 













In Quaker Oats .. 1 Pkg. In Potatoes... - 21 Lbs. 
In Round Steak . . . 7 Lbs. Im Hubbard Squash . . 65 Lbs. 
In Hen’s Eggs . - 7 Doz. In Young Chicken - 20 Lbs. 
In Cabbage . - 55 Lbs. In String Beans . . . 36 Lbs. 











And here is what those calories would cost at this writing in some 
necessary foods : 












Cost of 6221 Calories 





In Quaker Oats . 35c¢ Im Hen’s Eggs . $3.12 
In Round Steak $2.06 In Fish about . « oe 
In Veal or Lamb . - 312 In Potatoes . 65c 





















_ Consider these facts in your breakfasts, The oat is the greatest food that grows. It 
is almost a complete food—nearly the ideal food. It supplies essentials which most 
foods lack. . ‘ 

At least once a day use this supreme food to cut down your table cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds From a Bushel 


_ Get Quaker Oats for exquisite flavor. They are flaked from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
Vhen such an oat dish costs no extra price it is due to yourself that you get it. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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AMERICAN APPLES AND 


THE A. E. F. 


“Here comes the Y man with ap les ! 
More of those real American a ples ! Oh, 
boy!’ was the shout with which I was 
greeted many times as I entered the wards 
of American military hospitals in England 
earrying a box of apples right from “the 
States.” Even the sight of those bright-red 
or golden-yellow apples made the boys for- 
get their troubles, and the taste of them 
ifted them up to the third heaven ; gloomi- 
ness and pain vanished before them like 
mist before the rising sun. If the box 
chanced to be labeled “ California Pippins ” 
or “Oregon Winesaps,” you can imagine 
the delight with which the Westerners bit 
into them. But since apples are apples 
from Maine to California, that delight was 
not confined to the Westerners, even 
though those particular apples may have 
come from the West. To the fellows “ over 
there” Maine and California do not seem 
so far removed as they do over here; over 
there they think in terms of “ the good old 
U.S: A.,” and not in terms of Thine or 
California. 

That leads me to tell about a phase of 
the many-phased “ War of Compassion ” 
that followed in the wake of the great 
world war that, so far as I know, has 
not been told, but which certainly de- 
serves to be told. The half has not been 
told, and never will be, of the awful 
horror of the war—the cost of it in blood 
and ‘tears and treasure; neither has the 
half been told, and never can be, of the 
lavish outpouring of compassion that the 
world has witnessed during these years. 
The heart of the world has been touched 
with a tenderness never before known. 
The bigger work of the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., and kindred organizations 
has in some degree been told, but the work 
of a multitude of lesser organizations and 
of individuals has not been told. Indeed, 
some of the biggest things that were done 
for the boys were done S some of these 
lesser organizations; and it isa bit of work 
of one of these that I am going to tell* you 
about. During the fall po winter of 1917 
the Apple Shippers’ Association of Amer- 
ica sent over to England (I presume also 
to France) thousands of boxes of the finest 
American apples, and made the Y. M. C. A. 
their distributing agent. These apples were 
delivered at the door of the Y huts with 
all expenses paid, and we were asked to 
deliver them to the boys, which we were 
very glad to do; and glad also to tell the 
boys who had sent these apples, though we 
were not asked to do that. The A. S. A. 
have not in any way advertised this, and I 
am telling it now without their knowledge 
and consent. If, however, the donors could 
have witnessed the joy their gift produce: 
in the hospitals alone they would have felt 
themselves more than repaid for all the 
trouble and expense in sending the apples. 
I am sure the doctors and nurses in those 
hospitals will agree that the apples prove: 
a great therapeutic agent in the recover) 
of many a sick and homesick boy. It was 
not alone the food value or the medicinal 
properties of the fruit itself that helped 
these men—plenty of fruit could have been 
secured for them; it was the thought that 
somebody back at home cared enough for 
them to do this big, kindly thing that put 
new heart into them and helped many a 
sick, disappointed, and discouraged fellow 
to get a new grip upon life. Often whe 
they were too ill to eat the apples I have 
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American Apples and the A. E. F. (Continued) 
seen them beam with joy as they held them 
in their hands or dared to take a whiff of 
the delicious odor. Among the many things 
that have been done for the A. E. F., I 
know that nothing has been more appreci- 
ated or been more far-reaching in its in- 
fluence than this gift of apples; and I am 
glad to give it a little of the publicity it 
deserves. 

But the apples were not designed alone 
for the hospitals, nor distributed there ex- 
clusively, nor weleome only there; they 
were given out at all of the huts “at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners ”—always 
to new crowds, for this was a big rest 
camp where the men stopped for only a 
few days on their way to France. These 
apples gave an added home-touch to the 
huts, and many lads will remember those 
first nights in a strange land which were 
brightened up a bit by the kindly thought 
of some of their countrymen who, it would 
seem, had somehow divined just how lonely 
and homesick they would be feeling just 
then, and had thus provided against it. It 
made a splendid closing number to many 
an evening’s programme in the huts—a 
sort of grand iedle—te siton the counter 
with a box of those apples beside you, have 
the men line up, and as they came up hand 
each man an a ple or two, telling him that 
here was a little message from home. The 
only condition for giving the apples was 
that the boys should smile ; and smile they 
did, you may be sure—big, broad, bright 
apple smile! Those apple experiences often 
opened the way fora heart-to-heart talk, 
and many a fellow got more than an 
apple as the result. 

Night after night we distributed the 
apples at the movie theater, frequently 
three times a night, for at times there were 
so many men in camp we had to run the 
show three times to accommodate them, 
and then could not. Oh, what a shout 
would go up when the announcement was 
made that each man would be given an 
apple as they went out—a really true home 
apple! You may be sure that not a man 
left without getting his apple. And there 
were, in all probability, some repeaters at 
the next show ; we did not station a guard 
at the door to keep them from coming 
back. On stunt nights apples were given 
as prizes, and they brought out an array 
of talent that otherwise might not have 
been discovered ; talents simply could not 
be kept hidden in the presence of those 
apples from home. We always made it a 
point to bribe the judges on these occasions 
with apples, lest their decisions be not in- 
tomate their own disappointment. 

Or it was to some quarantined barracks, 
full of gloomy men cussing their luck at 
having to be shut in for two or three weeks 
heeause some chap in the company had 
neglected to have the measles or mumps 
till he got into the army, that we went 
with our boxes of apples. Just at the 
height of the “apple season ” we happened 
to have the survivors of the ill-fated Tus- 
eania in camp, and about twelve hundred 
of them were in quarantine at one time. 
After what these men had been through 
this was enough to make them gloomy and 
to cuss their luck. Then came the apples, 
and you can imagine the effect! Those big 
juicy apples, the very wrappers smelling 
with the good old smell of the States, the 
cool, firm feel in their fingers as they 
eagerly grabbed them, and then that first 
long-drawn-out taste, mellow and _ tart, 
which all American boys have known and 
loved from childhood ! In less time than it 
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oe Exclusive 
Two-Color Patents 


Protectograph 
Check Writer 
$45—$50—$75 


(9 other models and prices) 


The Plant Back of Your 
Protectograph Check Writer 


When you invest in any piece of business machinery, it’s well to 
know what guarantee you are getting, and what stands back of 
the guarantee. . 

This four-acre plant, with a million dollars’ worth of manufacturing 
and laboratory equipment, plus twenty years of successful experi- 
ence in safeguarding the world’s checks, stands back of our 


guarantee that 


TODD 


Protectograph System 


provides complete protection. 

This is the System backed by an iron-clad forgery insurance policy, issued under 
the rigid insurance laws of New York State. Todd pays the premium. 

The Todd System consists of (a) PROTOD chemical-fibre, Forgery-proof cheeks 
and drafts, made to order for Todd users only, each check registered and safeguarded 
like Government bank notes—(b) these checks written with ‘Todd Two-Color amount 
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“*‘ Scratcher’’ The Forger 
His Book 
(Written in State Prison) 
FREE, please send the ‘‘ Scratcher ’’ 


book by a famous forger, describing 
the temptations of unprotected checks. 


A famous forger has written the “inside 
story,” telling how easily millions are 
stolen yearly by check swindlers from the 


smaller business concerns 
that have not as yet 
adopted Todd protection. | 
Mail this coupon with your 
letterhead for a copy. 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


Fancy Linens 
from abroad 


UR Fancy Linen Department is 
constantly receiving shipments of 
distinctive and exclusive pieces from 


abroad. 


From France—An unusual collection of Tea and Luncheon 
Cloths, Table Runners, Banquet Cloths, etc. 
made in Combinations of Filet, Point de Venice, Cluny and 
Bruges Laces with English Embroidery. 


These are 


From Italy—A most complete assortment of Linens made 
of Cream Homespun and decorated with quaint and unusual 
stitches. A few are embroidered in Blue and Brown. 

From Ireland — Hemstitched Damask Breakfast’ and 


Luncheon Cloths with Napkins to match in a number of new 
designs. 


The Cloth shown on the table with Napkin to ‘match is 
one of the new sets from abroad. It is made of soft cream 
Linen and worked with fine blue cross-stitch embroidery. 


The design with bird motif is simple, yet effective. The 


same design and material may also be had in oblong 


Luncheon Sets. 


The Scarf illustrated is of heavy cream Italian Linen with 
needlepoint and embroidered corners, trimmed with Irish Lace 
edge. We have this same work in Tea Cloths, Luncheon 
Sets and Tray Cloths. 


Send for our new 32-page Fall and Winter Catalogue and 
let it solve your shopping probl 





Mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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american Apples and the A. E. F’. (Continued) 
takes to tell it the gloom had evaporated 
and the cussings had turned to cheers. 
Then followed many a reminiscent tale of 
apple orchards and boyish pranks ; then 
praises of America in general and the 
A. S. A. in particular ; and when we left 
they Pubes such a lusty “ Come again!” 
as to leave no doubt in our minds about 
its being absolutely sincere. 

Again and again we stood by the road- 
side near the hut as the long, long trail 
was a-winding into camp, and handed each 
man an apple as they tramped by. Always 
glad for the first sight of those familiar 
low brown buildings with the big red _tri- 
angle over the door, these men were doubly 
glad for this surprise from home. After 
two weeks, often more, on a crowded 
transport, and a couple of hundred miles 
on those funny English trains, often more 
crowded even than the transports, then a 
two-mile uphill hike to the camp carrying 
a heavy pack, it took the kinks out of their 
tired muscles and put new pep into the 
boys to realize that somebody back at 
home had followed them across the sea 
with their thoughtful kindness. I wish the 
donors could have seen and heard these 
men when we gave them the apples and 
told them who had sent them. 

At Eagle Hut, in London, on certain 
days we gave an apple with each meal. 
On these “apple days” the crowds were 
always larger than usual ; they seemed to 
have some way of divining the days we 
would give the apples, for we had no regu- 
larity about giving them. Whether they 
had spies out who passed the word along, 
or, what is more probable, each man ate a 
number of times, which was perfectly pos- 
sible on the English rations of those days, 
at any rate, the cash register always 
showed an increase, and it can easily be 
inferred that it was due to the popularity 
of the apples. And the apples were not 
given toourown men alone, but to the men of 
the Allies as well; for Eagle Hut was open 
to all of the Allies on the same terms as to 
our ‘own men, and they came in large 
numbers. Tommies, Canadians, pies 
ans,* New Zealanders, South Africans, 
Indians, French, Belgians, and all the 
rest got the apples and appreciated them 
to the limit. And even more than the 
apples these en appreciated the American 
spirit that was doing such splendid things 
for the soldier boys. How great an influ- 
ence this generous gift has exerted! The 
flavor of the apples and the praises of the 
gift have encircled the globe. 

Sometimes as we carried the apples to 
the hospitals interned German civilians 
who chanced to be working near by would 
look with longing ya at the tempting 
fruit, and some of the bolder ones even 
dared to ask us for an apple. They didn’t 
get any. ‘Those apples were sent to our 

ys who were fighting for freedom, and 
not to those Huns who had lived many 
years in England, enjoying her privileges 
without renouncing their allegiance to the 
Fatherland, from which they had come to 
escape the rigors of a merciless military 
system. [I am sure that some of these 
Huns even must have been impressed with 
the difference between the American spirit, 
finding such expression, and the spirit of 
their much boasted but now thoroughly 
discredited Kultur. Let us at least hope 
so, and that thus some real missionary 
work was done by the Apple Shippers’ 
Association in this bit of service which they 
rendered to our boys so far from home. 

Boston, Massachusetts. J. W. BARNETT. 
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CHINA’S MISSION TO 
AMERICA 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A CHINESE COLLEGE 
PRE:sIDENT BY JESSE WILLIS JEFFERIS 


Dr. Ping-Wen Kuo, President of the 
National Higher Normal College, Nan- 
king, China; author of “ Recent Develop- 
ments in Chinese Education,” “The Chi- 
nese System of Education,” ete., lately 
arrived in New York to prepare the way 
for a visit of a Commission which will be 
sent to America by the Committee for the 
Forward Movement of Education in China, 
of which Dr. Kuo is a member. Comment- 
ing on the standing of this distinguished 
Oriental visitor, Dr. J. E. Williams, Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, says: “ No man in China, foreign 
or native, is so well versed in the history of 
education and its practical workings as 
Dr. Ping-Wen Kuo.” 

When I interviewed him regarding the 
aims of China’s educational , maa Pra 














PING-WEN KUO, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
HIGHER NORMAL COLLEGE AT NANKING 


the largest and most important yet organ- 
ized by that country, Dr. Kuo replied : 
“The time has come for China to takea 
the a aaie® in laying the foundations of 
the ne public. With this end in view, 
the Commission will investigate the meth- 
ods employed in the universities, colleges, 
technical, secondary, and _ elementary 
schools of America for the Pas of fur- 
nishing similar educational opportunities 
to the masses in China, at the expense of 
the state. My country has at present only 
a small percentage of her children en- 
rolled in the public schools, the majority 
being educated in private academies or by 
trade guilds, clans, families, or tutors. 
“The Committee for the Forward Move- 
ment of Education in China consists of the 
presidents of our six national normal col- 
leges, the counselors of the Ministry of 
Education, and the representatives of the 
provincial educational associations and as- 
semblies. Under the Manchu dynasty edu- 
cation in China was one-sided, the empha- 
sis being laid almost wholly upon cultural 
studies. But the new Republic, fully rec- 
ognizing the obligation owed its citizens, 
will offer to the masses vastly increased 
opportunities, especially in vocational and 
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On Your Teeth 


You Must If You Save Them 


HE tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it does not end 

the film. Night and day, between the teeth and elsewhere, that 

film does constant damage. Most tooth troubles are now known 
to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. It clings to the 
teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary tooth paste does not dissolve 
it. That is why millions of well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 


contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all these troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


Now dental science, after years of search, has found a way to combat 
film. It is embodied for daily use in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It 
penetrates wherever the film goes. It lingers between the teeth. When 
you use it, it attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube, and use like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the slimy 
film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will realize 
then what a revolution has developed in teeth-cleaning methods. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is 


albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodext is to dissolve it, then to con- 
stantly combat it. 


Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has discovered a harm- 
less activating method. Because of patents it is used in Pepsodent alone. 
This method is doing for millions of teeth what was never done before. 


Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the results 
beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now urge its daily 
use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, for your children and 
yourself, Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and see what 
it means to you. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Send the Coupon for a Ten-Day Tube Free 
if ! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 708 
10 Day Tube ; 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 4 Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
wing, Mask te cone # Ge any Name CCC SEteceeeee sees cers sees esses sess sees 
film. See how the teeth whiten as the 8 
fixed film disappears. (233) ; RAMEE ti kiocce tier istiaiedardineninenesse 


End That Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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Resistance on abdo- 
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matically 
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Overhead 


for straightening and 
strengthening spine 
and shoulders 


A Clear Brain 


Massive Chest 
Strong Lungs, 





Wrist and upper arm 









Massages and exer 
cises the small of the 
back 


Detachable Hollow 
Ball in 2 Pieces 


DOUBLE YOUR STRENGTH 
teogth IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 
“x, LENGTHEN YOUR LIFE 


THE SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE — your 
business, your position, your happiness, all de- 


pend upon YOUR HEALTH and STRENGTH. 
I guarantee that my system of CONDENSED 
EXERCISE with my patented 


UTOMATIC 
EXERCISER 


will more than double your constitutional and muscular strength 
in from two to three months. My many pupils all over 
exercise the country will testify that the Automatic Exerciser will do this. 


A Powerful Heart 


A Fine Back 
Broad, Powerful Shoulders 
Strong and Well Shaped Legs | body fag. 

A Wrist and Arm of Steel 
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Ten Minutes Daily on the Automatic Exerciser 


will build for you a degree of fundamental, physical strength that 
will make life and work a pleasure. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU 


The AUTOMATIC EXERCISER will 
fortify the entire area of the abdominal 
walls throughout all its layers. 

Its influential effect on the digestion 

liminates the special diet question. 
It will strengthen the entire organism and 
insure immunity from the many ills the 
** busy”? man knows so well, ' 

It will instantly relieve that brain and 





It will make nervousness and complications 
therefrom a thing of the past. 





You quickly outgrow any mail course. 
Their results are only temporary. 


You Cannot Outgrow the ‘“ AUTO- 
MATIC EXERCISER.” It does not “use 
up ”’ your vital energy. It generates MORE 
VITAL ENERGY. 


Like the heart, which has a rest between 
each beat. so in my system there is a rest- 
ing pause between each contraction of the 
muscle brought into action with the 
* Automatic Exerciser.” This enables you 
to develop a superior physique without 
undergoing the strenuous and exhaustive 
training which the ordinary gymnasium 
methods require. 


The patented mechanism of the Auto- 
matic Exerciser induces complete relaxa- 
tion in the nerves and muscles and develops 
great strength and flexibility in the joints. 
It will cure any case of “ muscle bound” 
condition in a short time. 


The attachments for different parts of 
the body are hooked to the chain at any 
point desired. 


The resistance increases automatically 
with each pull and the numbers on the bar 
REGISTER the increase at each pull as the 
lever bar moves ahead one cog each time. 


The resistance and increase is POSI- 
TIVE and UNIFORM and can be adjusted 
less than a pound or several pounds to 
suit the requirements of the different parts 
of the body. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 
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Daly Billiard Academy, N. Y. City. 


“Tam well pleased with the Mr. Anton Hromatka, City Infirmary, . 
AvTomaTic Exerciser. Before tak- | St. Louis, Mo., sends records of his results, . Records of one month’s 
ing exercise on your machine my which he secured with my machine and qoeulte 7. Mr. Thomas 
blood and liver were slow and slug- | instructions in four months. Cane amilton, Ont., 


—I am full of energy. of Record Record Gained " 
“It is worth a hundred times | Thighs......... 74 Ibs. 2,000 Ibs. 1,246 Ibs. Record Record 
the price I paid for it.” Knees..-.....754 Ibs. 1,800 Ibs. 1,036 Ibs. is the. =e 


Wichita, Kansas. Kart Puyney. | Calves and An- 
“The Automatic Health Exer- kles......... 410 Ibs. — 892Tbs. 482 Ibs. $4 Tbs $6 ibe 
508 Ibs. 1,382 Ibs. 874 Ibs. 54) & the. 


ciser is a wonder. It has done more Bo cccecccce i lbs, 36 It 
for my health and strength in two | Shoulders and ay . o omg 
months than all the exercises and ArMS......++: 356 Ibs. 641 Tbs. 285 Ibs. 20 Tbs. 54 Ibs. 
apparatus put together which I ME ccceceesse 185 Ibs. 375 Ibs. 190Tbs, f 9 sttttes settee 
have tried in years.” Biceps......... 87 Ibs. 280lbs. 193 Ibs, 

favRICE Dany, Jr. is fingers show an average gain in s F ae ' _ 


strength of 100%. 
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With the Automatic Exerciser you can acquire more Resisting Power and Vim than you ever had. 
f you want to double your strength and consequently acquire a 


I 
SUPERIOR DEGREE OF HEALTH send for my 32-page booklet 


IF YOU ARE BATTLING WITH ki 
FUNCTIONAL WEAKNESS IN 
ANY FORM, SEND FOR........+-+---00-00+ 


Prof. ADRI AN P. SCHMIDT which gives a full description of the Automatic Exerciser, 


Suite 302, 1949 Broadway, New York City 


(Near 66th St. Subway Station) 






how it works, what it will do, ete. Don’t judge my machine 
until you have read this booklet. 1 will send it on receipt 
of 4c postage. 
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China’s Mission to America (Continued) 
technical training. The programme of this 
Committee is a progressive one. It in- 
cludes : 

“The founding of more universities, 
normal colleges, and technical institutions ; 
the opening of vocational schools ; the edu- 
cation of adults ; the establishment of more 
public libraries and playgrounds, and en- 
couragement by the state of those who 
desire to study abroad. 

“ From year to year an increasing num- 
ber of Chinese students have been receiv- 
ing their higher education in this country, 
those here totaling 1,600, while Great 
Britain and France each have only about 
two hundred. When these 1,600 students 
return from your shores to China, they will 
cement still. more firmly the traditional 
friendship which has existed so long be- 
tween my country and the United States. 
“ The reform movements now under way 
in China are all being led by young men 
who have studied in such progressive 
educational institutions as are found in 
America. The spread and fermenting in- 
fluence of modern thought in China have 
been evidenced recently by the awakening 
of the masses to the growing menace of 
Japanese aggression. 

“During the past few years several 

ohsatianal commissions from China have 
visited the United States and the Philip- 
pines, the schools established by the Amer- 
ican Government in the islands of the 
Pacific being regarded by Chinese edu- 
cators as models specially worthy of imita- 
tion and emulation. 
“ Since the establishment of the Repub- 
lic China has made steady progress in 
modern education. In 1910 we had only 
50,000 schools, with an enrollment of 
1,000,000 pupils. To-day China has 130,- 
000 schools, with an attendance of approxi- 
mately 4,500,000. Two hundred and thirty 
normal schools have been founded for the 
training of primary teachers and thirteen 
normal colleges for young men and women 
preparing to teach in the secondary grades. 
China also has six universities, seventy- 
two colleges, four hundred and seventy- 
seven agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial institutions, and four hundred and 
fifty high schools.” 

fter remaining a few weeks in New 
York City D uo will visit the other 
important ed onal centers, where he 
will complete arralfwgpents for the recep- 
tion of China’s nextJind greatest educa- 
tional mission to Ax 














COMPETITION VS. 
MONOPOLY 


Competition is the natural attitude of 
savage life ; mapopoly pertains to the prog- 
ress of mankind gwards civilization. 

The true sava sists by the success of 
his own personal e vors; he lives for 
his immediate wants and knows no re- 
straint ~~ - from the strong arm of his 
neighbor. When he advances to the stage 
of keeping herds of domestic animals and 
engages in substantial agriculture, he has 
entered the status of barbarism and has 
inaugurated monopoly in being the pos- 
sessor of property not shared in neces- 
sarily by his neighbors. 

proms ag, Nee efined with a rather dras- 
tic flavor. Perhaps we need another word 
to express the meaning desired herein. 
There are many industries incident to our 
present status of civilization that are nat- 










ural monopolies, such that competition 
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Competition vs. Monopoly (Continued) 


would be an economic waste, and this class 
of industries increases rapidly as civiliza- 
tion advances. Up to the period of our 
Civil War and for a decade or more after 
people could not feel sufficient confidence 
in one another to operate properties in 
large units, and industry was mostly in- 
dividual, each owner working alone much 
as his savage ancestor did. After that 
period, and especially since 1890, large 
corporations have become the rule, and 
natural industrial monopoly is coming into 
its proper op The drastic flavor of the 
name should be dropped and a definition 
adopted saying that the word means an in- 
dustry which can be economically carried on 
only by a single organization, one that could 
not economically admit of competition. 

With this definition in mind, we can re- 
call many industries where monopoly is 
manifestly the only rational type of opera- 
tion. Water, gas, and electric supplies, 
telephone and telegraph, street railways, 
postal service, and many others where mul- 
tiple installations would be required by 
competition, are evident examples of proper 
monopolies. 

The saying that “ competition is the life 
of trade ” is obsolete in its old significance. 
It is really the death of trade under the 
scientific methods of to-day. Many a 
trader, manufacturer, and contractor has 
ruined himself financially in trying to freeze 
out his competitors. Competition is really 
industrial warfare and should be eliminated 
with the passing of physical warfare. 

Monopoly, then, in its best sense is the 
heritage of the progress of culture. What 
is our objection to it? Is it not the feeling 
that monopoly gives its possessor a chance 
to acquire power through property and 
other means that we have no chance of 
enjoying? In other words, we feel that the 
monopolist has an unfair advantage over 
us who do not possess a monopoly, and this 
feeling of inequality of opportunity is the 
root of all social unrest which is now so 
manifest in the world. Men will rest con- 
tent under very hard conditions if they feel 
that every one else is no better circum- 
stanced than they are. 


[f monopoly can be purged of this re 


and the world convinced that unified man- 
agement is the most economical method of 
doing its work at the present time, the un- 
rest will be cured and the awful waste of 
strikes, agitations, lockouts, and other evi- 
dences of industrgqwarfare will be stopped. 

The only w remove this flavor and 
to convince the uneasy is equal partner- 
ship of the three parties hodvad-tas is 
to say, owner, employee, and consumer—as 
their interests shall appear. 

Legislate so that owners, employees, and 
consumers shall participate equally in the 
management of business and so that own- 
ers and employees shall participate in the 
protits, and the labor problem is solved, 
Bolshevists outgeneraled, and industrial 
efliciency secured. The problem now be- 
fore Congress of reorganizing the rail- 
ways of this country presents the grandest 
opportunity to carry out this plan that 
was ever offered to mankind. The outlines 
of a feasible plan have been laid before 
Senator Cummins, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee having this, reorganization in 
hand. It was formulated by Professor 
William G. Raymond, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and should be studied by ev cry 
one interested in the question, and especially 
hy those publicly discussing the matter. 


Boston, Massachusetts. J. P. Snow. 
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The Greatest Payer 


That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Took in $10,000.00 Every day we are getting letters from Druggists, 
‘*Have had our machine 


onvt-a ee ae Confectioners, Grocers, Bakers, Department and 
in more than $10,000 on pop Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who say that 
corn and peanuts.” Bloom- the Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine is the greatest 


ington, Ill., Pop. 26,850. > . 
- - med rm ‘ profit payer and trade winner they have ever seen. 
oug im a Car e P Z ie . 
“tiie Mee toe What are you doing to seize this life-time oppor- 


Butter-Kiat machine first 3 tunity? Will you start right here and now by 
pena me a $1.200 automo- Sending for our wonderful Butter-Kist book and 
bile besides.”” Electra, Tex., see the sales records and photographic proof of the 
Pop. 640. hundreds and thousands of stores and theaters 
cor aid for Itself that are earning from $60 to $250 clear profit per 
Paid for machine out of month AND MORE from a little waste floor 
rofits in. less than year. ° 9 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Pop. 3,874, space 26 by 32 inches? 


BUTTER-K 


1 
Pop Corn and Peanut Machine 





Pay from Your investment and the little space and 
P fi attention necessary. 
rorits Everybody loves pop corn and 
Our easy payment plan gives Butter-Kist ranks in highest favor 
every buyer a chance to pay right because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive 
out of his Butter-Kist sales as thou- toasty flavor, made under our pat- 








sands have done. So don’t let any- 
thing prevent you from investigat- 
ing the biggest paying proposition 
known to trade considering the small 


Valuable 3 


This coupon has started many a business man 
on the road to new profits. 

Each read an advertisement like this and had 
the good horse-sense to know that it doesn’t cost 
anything but a postage stamp to investigate. 

If this machine pays big profits in towns of 
300 and 400 population as well as in the largest 
cities, then_no man in business can afford to 
ignore it. Mail the coupon now for full facts 
and amazing success records. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


316 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ented process. No other machine can 
produce it. An average of only 90 
nickel bags a day means about $1,000 
a year profit. 
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For Proofs, Photos and Prices 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
316 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation, send me your free Butter- 
Kist book—‘t America’s New Industry”’ with 
photos, sales records, and estimate of how much 
L can make with your machine, 
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Tours and Travel 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON 


in the Far East 

Join the AMERICAN EXPRESS 
tour under personal escort leaving 
San Francisco October 17 for a 
wonderful visit to Japan and China 
at the best season of the year. 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 
extension of same tour. Write for 
itinerary. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 
23 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Market and 2d Sts., San Francisco 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 
If so, write to Secretary 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 














Health Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Pian 
aud be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 
$2.50 per day without don ty . 


in ited kk 
aaa on of's, TOL30n” 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


PINE RIDGE CAMP 


AIKEN, S._ C. Ideal for outdoor life in 
winter. Main house and individual cabins. 
Certified ay Northern cookin 
moderate. rite Miss Groraia E. Seocker 
or Miss Mary E. Sanporn, Aiken, 8. C. 


Health Resorts 


LINDEN The Pasple to Ge +4 = - A as 


» Palani ti J to 
the personal study and aed treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 

Rosert Lirrincotr Wautsr, M.D. 
(late of Phe Walter Sanitarium) 












































Real Estate 
FLORIDA 











Hotels and Resorts 
CONN ECTICUT 





nterlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn. 
Only 100 miles from New York, between 
two lak es; fishing, boating, bathing, tennis 
and golf. E table. A bile parties. 





FOR RENT 


With option to buy, two completely furnished 
cottages, modern improvements. 8 rooms, 
bath, season ; 4 rooms, bath, $175. Garage, 
dock, boat house, small grove. Facing Indian 
River. Secure now. Blair, Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 


NEW JERSEY 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON}! 


14th and K Sts. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A select family and transient hotel. Ideal 
location. podern appointments and home- 
like. Good tab = a plan. $3.50 up 
ver day. Specia y week or month, 
sook let. RV ing T BALL. Proprietor. 


MAINE 


YORK CAMPS LOON LAKE, 


In famous Rangeley region | - on of 
mountains facing lake. Private log cabins 
with open fires and baths. Cent dining- 
room. Golf within easy reach ; garage. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, mountain Climbing. 
Farm one mile from camp furnishes fresh 
vegetables, he ~oultry. certified milk. 
Booklet. J. LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rv! Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | Fine 
location. Large, breezy, screened piazza. 
‘Running water in bedrooms. Private baths. 
Eggs, berries,cream, chicken. Rates moderate. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE PALMER atnong-the-Pines 


of New gorecy. Miss T. T. DOLBEY. 
Also CASTLE N, Delaware Water 
Gap, Pa., in the Pocono Mts. of Penna. 


NEW YORK CITY 


3 ashing- 
HOTEL JUDSON S3,7ganins 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. tion very central. Convenient 























FOR RENT Ready, with French 
chef and French 
i by owner, large ten- 
bedroom “home, Po Surniahed or_unfur- 
nished, on private estate in Caldwell, New 
Jersey. Dentin! grounds, extensive view. 
References required with application. Apply 
Tenth Floor, 64 Wall St., New York City. 


NEW YORK 


SARANAC LAKE IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you wish a cottage for the winter 
at Saranac Lake or vicinity, write 

WILLIAM F. ROBERTS 
Real Estate Office Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND, N. Y. aiscuitcent home 


opposite P hkeopale, House situated 200 
ft. above Hudson, commanding ies moun- 
tain views 20 miles; 14 acres land ———- 
pastures, vineyards. Large shingled house, 
urnished, 14 rooms, 3 baths, 3 open firep 
110-ft. porch. Garage with cottage above. Ar- 
tesian well, pum by gasoline engine, sup- 
plies entire place. No mosquitoes. Fine situ- 
ation for much needed hotel. 947, Outlook. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE writer is absolute om of large 
farming estate in north an Wi " 
in district notable for the canning of 

string beans, beets, and corn. Unusual natu- 
ral and shipping facilities. Choice of two 
factory sites. tly fox 7 sandy loam. 
Charted and mapped State experts. 
Would like to interest Eastern capitalists in 
} on! ye ce of a canning plant. 7,308, 

utlook. 


_____ FOR THE HOME 
SECKEL a gt sweet pickle in heavy syrup. 











HELP WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Business Situations 


RAILWAY traffic inspector, $110 a month 
to start and expenses. Travel if desired. Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three 
months’ home study. Situation arranged. 
Prepare for permanent ition. Write for 
booklet CM27 Standard Business Training 
Institute, Butfalo, N. Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Couple, active, industrious, in- 
telligent, to run 8: icular inn 
in desirable Vermont village. Woman dainty 
cook, man good gardener and helper. Per- 
manent e howe. Only A Al people considered. 
7,301, Outlook. 
WANTED—Working housek 
45, for two persons in small New 
ment. 7,370, Outlook. 
WANTED-—Superior French nurse under 


r, not over 
ork apart- 


thirty-five years of age for two girls of six 
and nine. Live in country. Reply with ref- 
erences to 7, Outlook. 


WANTED, to go West October tenth, re- 
fined young woman to assist in home with’ two 
children, seven and eleven, both in school. 
Home near Kansas City. References required. 

7,382, Outlook. 

WANTED—Nurse of experience and ability 
in care of children. Full charge child of two. 
Some oversi oss ona care of girl five and boy 
seven. M physically strong, — 
disposition, Ae tee of little children. Wages 
$75 month. References. 7,384, Outlook. 


WANTED—Refined, educated young wo- 
man in minister’s family, New York suburb. 
Companion for two —~eo thirteen and 
nine, who attend school. Plain sewing one 
assist mother. Two maids kept. References. 
7,393, Outlook. 

WABTED— Women of refinement as work- 

t convenient house 
yt Rochelle. “wo in family. An unusu- 
ally attractive Fn for one unusually 
qualified. 7,401, 

WORKING housekeeper. Three in family. 
Good home in suburban town. Give salary 
desired and references. 7,402, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 





and 


TWO. TEACHERS wan hi 
mathematics or grades, French, for_ private 
school in Southern winter resort. Full par- 
ticulars first letter. 7,388, Outlook. 





WANTED—Governess, French, or one who 
can speak French dluenth 3 age 7 35; live 
in country, so must be fond of outdoor life ; 
for a girls, ages 6 and anal, 385, Outlook. 

NTED—Gove' panion, Protes- 


oak not over 35, my girl 1 10. P Physical care. 
French conversation. ep. with school work. 
Elementary music. Fond of sports, mending. 
Short distance in conntry. Wages, $75. Mrs. 
Cortlandt Godwin, Palisade Ave., Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

PHYSICAL culture teacher and companion 
wanted for four girls, 11 to 16, who are 
obliged to give up studies for a year on ac- 
count < £4 —_. An educated, refined 


can interest them in out- 
Yoor life ies ond aves 4) training in hys- 
ical cultu) desired . Address, with full par- 
ticulars_an “in addition. to_mainte- 

Leffingwell, W 


na Mrs. Win. Ee 
N.Y. 


WANTED—Competent povomnens for chil- 
dren 8, 5}, and assist with girl 3}. French 
Protestant preferred. Winter in Florida. 
Must be e t-~ teacher with good ref- 
erences. 0s, Ou look. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


LADY wishes ition as yee anne 
tary : stem , typewri , good reader, 
Say ae A AS 
ming, tenn mm ca) raveler. 
Hxcsilent reterencen, 4.012 iapabie 

CULTURED young woman as companion. 
Will travel. erences. 7,372, Outlook. 


EECCATED, experienced woman desires 

ther in children’s home 
or industrial school. Fond of children. Good 
disciplinarian. 7,352, Outlook. 


DOCTOR’S widow would like position . 
assistant or practical nurse in physician 
office ice Ta Ootlock for lady going South 
for winter. 7,371, Outlook. 


SOCIAL SECRETARY or mother’s assist- 
ant by educated young woman of unquestion- 
able social position. ‘erences.7,391, Outlook. 


eet ee of ape ae de- 


ris’ — 
Preferably near Philadelphia. nf Ou 


MANAGING housekeeper for one 
Conscientious, —, ae Tntelli- 
gent, reliable. 7,395, Ou 


BRIGHT, energetic young woman, attrac- 
are personalit Yy, some hospital aya 
wishes position, oumpanien a or office-nu 

pi £2 assist household duties or twavel. 
A-1 reference. $50 monthly. 7,377, Outlook. 


LADY seeks position as companion, gov- 








erness, or ing-housekeeper in family of 
refinement. usic, French conversation, 
dieteti economical buying and general 


qupervisten of famil ‘and household i interests. 
References. 7.375, Outlook. 
NURSE wan ition » dentist’s or 

doctor’s helper. pan 73h Oualoo 

POSITION as nurse: overness by young 
woman with kindergarten cn 
erences exchanged. 7,381, Outlook. 

LADY of refinement wishes position as 
qa in family with children. 7,389, 


Seen ie ee e traveling or home 
companion by capab! ptal young 
woman. Understands —~y- = 
home management. Moderate 7,403 
Outlook. 

CHAPEROE— Trove 
tlewoman. Ex lo 
changed. 7, utlook. 

WOMAN of culture and training desires 
position as or charge 
of motherless children. 7,405, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


cultured American, 
teacher’s oes, 
igh school subj 
ion (non-reside: “tr 
business ition, 
French A ‘wsegtionas erences. 
Outlook. 


’ 

KINDERGARTNER wishes 

rs school. Experienced. 

387, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate, lish, fond of 
oo desires aw ny gS RY 

7,390, Outlook. 


companion. Gen- 
References ex- 











ition in 
‘erences. 


A tidewater Virginia country home is 
offered 4 — college women with teaching 
Par = needs of on /. — 

ra ty ping porches, Pp 8, 
furnace heat. 7,376, Outlook. 


YOUNG Massachusetts wo ‘with eleven 
ears’ teachin: =e, wr will 1 take child 
tween ages of 10 board and tutor 


for school year from gt Eh 15 to May 1). 
Pa me privileges of home. Fee $2,000. 7,383, 





Professional Situations 
NURSE, with training and hospital expe- 
rience, wishes position. Care — sub- 
normal child preferred. 7,343, Outh 


Business A aod 
CHAUFFEUR — American, courteous, a 
careful driver and good methenio,, wishes 
private position. rences. 7,374, Outlook. 
YOUNG woman, college graduate, with 
knowledge of shorthand and wyewriies 
ne — position as secretary. 7,396, 
uth 


LAD ood social position, special faculty 
with rt ren, as social secretary. Capable 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

WANTED—Defective Lo ee to board. 

= W., Pawling, N 

uate of the Boston 


clergyman’s wife, 
one? Hospital, oom ive ee and 
loving care to infant or child in her — 
New England country home. 7 1364, look. 
WANTED—Writer with easy, ean 
style, for weekly in the Seuthutet. College 
graduate preferred. 7,397, Outlook. 








typist and stenographer, good at all sports. 
Superior references. 4,014, Outlook. - 








to all elevated and street car lines. 


Alma Hibbard, Gansevoort, N 





SET eight Texas Oil Field pictures, $1. 
L. A. Wilke, Box 247, Eastland, Texas. 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


6 whe 


“WK 





ye compliment a 


foreman who keeps 
his department neat and 
orderly. You are pleased 
with the workman who 
is careful of his tools and 
his machine. 


Set them an example by puttin 

your factory in order. con 
workmen « Be dress well; give 
them Durand Steel Lockers so 
that their clothes may be kept 


clean and safe. 


Send for catalog#e of Durand 
Steel Lockers, oy Durand Steel 
Racks, Counters, etc., in types 
suitable for every purpose. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. § 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 











If thin, build up. 
with excess flesh, reduce! Have 
an attractive figure. You CAN— 
as sure as sunrise. Let me ex- 
plain how 87,000 refined women 
have done this; how you can do 
it. Simple, sure, effective. All in 
your own room—in a surprisingly 
short time. 


Be Well . 


Without Drugs 

I build your vitality so that all 
sorts of physical ailments are re- 
lieved by Nature’s methods — no 
drugs nor medicines. I strengthen 
your heart, teach you how to stand. 
to walk and breathe correctly. 
have spent 16 years at this work-- 
leading physicians endorse me. 
My booklet telling how to stand 
and walk correctly is free. Shall I 
mail it to you NOW ? If later you 
desire my services you will find the 
cost most reasonable. Write me. 

Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an authority on condi- 
tioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men 








THE OUTLOOK 


THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 
interest. This department will include pa phs 
of timely interest and articles of pa waned value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the 
Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 





HOW SHALL WE COMMEMO. 
RATE THEIR VICTORY? 
BY WINDSOR T. WHITE 
President of the White Company 


Traversing the Campagna di Roma, 
Italy, is the world’s most historic highway. 
Time and foe have all but blotted out the 
—— of ancient Rome, but the Appian 

WVay,in almost perfect condition, has with- 

stood the ravages of twenty-two centuries. 
It stands to-day a monument to Roman 
road-building skill and an indorsement of 
the part ? by good roads in enabling 
the Roman Empire for so long a time to 
subdue every would-be conqueror. 

France is triumphant ode because she 
has long recognized the military value of 
good roads. In winning the war, summed 
up by Lord Curzon as a “ victory of Allied 
motors over German railroads,” the high- 
ways of France were of vital importance. 
Verdun was saved, the great Somme de- 
fense made possible, the Chateau Thierry 
victory achieved, through the ability of 
French roads to carry steadfastly the 
mighty engines of Mars. And France 
ew to further her excellent system of 
1ighways by building a Sacred Way from 
Alsace to the North Sea, as a fitting monu- 
ment to her valiant troops. 

We of America are ) suitable 
memorials to our fallen and returning 
troops. Shall such memorials be cold, use- 
less, and often unseeming shafts of stone, 
or useful, educating, and _health-giving 
highways—Victory Highways? 

are monuments, perhaps, have been 
erected to the honor of the immortal 
keincoln than to any other man. Yet are 
any of these as beneficial from any stand- 
— as the great Lincoln Highway, which 

ands the continent ? 

Investigators tell us that the economic 
and moral fiber of any community is de- 
termined by the condition of its highways. 
Not by its schools, nor its church spires, 
nor its banks, nor its factory chimneys, but 
by its roads! Give a community the right 
kind of roads and these other indications 
of advancement are sure to follow. 

What more fitting monument, then, can 
we build in honor of our heroes than 
memorial roads? How can any State, 
county, or community better stabilize the 
achievements of its valiant sons than in a 
permanent road dedicated to them? And 
all of these to be planned and built so as to 
form a great — of Victory Highways. 

Victory Highways, that the lasting de- 
fense of America shall be made certain. 
Victory Highways, on which schools will 
be erected to teach our children the arts of 
peace. Victory Highways, over which food 
will move from farm to city and manufac- 
tured products back to the land. 

We may study to obtain the most mag- 
nificent effects in stone and bronze and 
marble ; we may plan to erect shafts to the 
very clouds; we sg | hope,.to dwarf any- 
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For Cuts 


and Scrapes 








~Always keep a bottle of New- 

Skin in the house for the 
children’s cuts, scrapes and 
little hurts. 

















“ Never Neglect a 
Break in the Skin’’ 











Be sure you get 
New-Skin, not 
an inferior sub- 
stitute.  Swezle, 
but insist. 

















All Druggists— 
15 and 30 cents. 


NEWSKIN CO. 
NEW YORK 
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SEX OLOGY 


. by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Shouldiave. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Also includes other kindred subjects. 

Allin one volume. Illustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 

Write for ‘‘Other People's Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 2768 Perry Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


lorrison and Herbert L. Willett, 
The Hymnal for the new social era. For use in 
all evangelical denominations. ‘‘The most beau- 
tiful hymnal in the American Church.” Return- 
copy and prices sent on request, — 
== 


The Daily Altar 


By Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison 


A manual of private devotion and family worship, 
400 pages. For each day a theme, meditation, 
Scripture selection, stanza of poetry and prayer. 
Beautifully printed, bound in leather, with gold 


=e A perfect gift. Price, $2.50 -++- 10c postage. 


Christian Century | 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
An undenominational journal of religion. Faces 
the reconstruction era with faith. Indispensable 
to the thoughtful layman or minister who wants 
to keep his religious thinking abreast of his 
other thinking. Three S$ sent free on request. 


The Christian Century Press 


702 E. 40th Street Chicago, IIl. 



















































































































































































thing that has been done in colossal archi- 
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When a Business Grows q 
























































A manufacturer who is en- ey 
larging his business selects a \ 
bank with a conception of . ‘ 
credit based on an understand- : 


ing of national and interna- 
tional markets. 


The National Bank of Com- 
‘merce in New York is a 
vendor of world wide credit. 
(Through alliance with great 
financial institutions of other 
countries, we are 
able to provide cus- 
tomers with exact 
and confidential in- 
formation essential } 
to intelligent foreign 
expansion. 














IN NEW YORK 


Capital Surplus & Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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AAA 


| To the Active Women’s Clubs 
of the United States 


Every women’s club in this country that engages in the active 
discussion of current problems should have a copy of The 
Outlook’s new pamphlet describing and outlining the practical 
use of The Outlook in the discussion of American affairs. This 
pamphlet also contains an announcement of The Outlook’s new 
series of articles on Community Civics, to be begun shortly, which 
covers and parallels the new course in this subject arranged as a 
requirement for study in the New York High Schools. The 
Outlook is worth taking for this series alone. 

There is no cost and no obligation. Simply fill in this blank, 
tear it out and mail it. Butdo it now—before it slips your mind. 





HOA 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of any charge or obligation, a copy of the pamphlet describing and 
—s the use of The Outlook in the discussion of Current Events, Civies, English, and 
thetoric. 





Name — 





Club s 
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How Shall We Commemorate Their Victory? 
(Conti: 

tecture. But nowhere can we find a better 
way to appropriate the memorial offerings 
of a grateful Nation than in the construc- 
tion of permanent roads which in their 
completion will form a great system of 
Victory Highways. 


THE BRIDGEPORT INDUS. 
TRIAL RELATIONS PLAN 
(From the ‘*‘ Iron Age’’) 


Research conducted by a sub-committee 
of the Committee on Technical Educa- 
tion of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, shows that there 
is a waste of over a billion dollars a year 
caused by labor turnover in the United 
States, and that in Bridgeport alone the 
loss exceeds a million jan yearly. The 
investigation ind:cated that seventy-five per 
cent of this waste can be saved by proper 
and effective plans. A large amount of 
money is also lost by industrial strife year 
after year. In addition to these losses, the 
cost of production is much higher than it 
need be, for very few employees attain a 
proper degree of efficiency. Then there 
must be added the expense caused 1} 
absenteeism, making the total waste tre- 
mendous. In view of these facts, the sub- 
committee asked what could be done to 
reduce waste and make it possible to main- 
tain good wages yet keep down the over- 
head and permit an employer to compete 
with other cities and countries where labor 
is cheaper. The inquiry resulted in a plan 
which the sub-committee believes, if fairl) 
followed, will cope with the situation to a 
considerable extent. The plan is confine: 
solely to supervisors such as foremen and 
superintendents, providing for their in- 
struction in the policies of the employing 
company, impressing upon them that the 
management of men is of great impor- 
tance, and that more can be accomplishe:| 
by leading than by driving, more by co- 
operation than by antagonism. 

To achieve the object sought three step- 
are suggested in a report prepared by thie 
committee, as. follows: 

1. To train and develop the supervisors 
into what might be termed human engineers. 

2. Selection and fitness of the emplover 
for his work. 

3. To educate the employee in the best 
and most efficient methods of performing 
his work. . 

The sub-committee sets forth some o! 
the things desired, as follows : 

The employer wants: 

1. Industrial peace. 

2. Improvement in quality and quantity ot 
production. 

3. Reduction in the cost of production. 

4, Higher efficiency on the part of the em 
ployee. 

5. Attentiveness and interest of the worke: 
in his work and in his fellows. 

6. Loyalty and confidence on the part of th: 
employee. 

The employee wants : 

1. Higher wages. 

2. Better personal relations. 
3. Good working conditions. 
4. A square deal. 

5. Steady work. 

These wants, the committee believes. 
can be attained by co-operation, contidenc. 
and patient persistence. 

The committee suggests the followin: 
procedure : 

1. That from each factory there be a)~ 
pointed a man, preferably an executive. 
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The Bridgeport Industrivi Relations Plan 
(Continuea) 

who may be known as the manager of 
industrial relations. He shall perform the 
duties suggested by his title, instruct the 
supervisors in the policies of the company, 
attend the various meetings called, follow 
up suggestions made and see that they are 
properly carried out. . 

2. The Manufacturers’ Association should 
at once arrange one or more general meet- 
ings of supervisors, at which the plans, meth- 
ods, and means for securing results desired 
will be described by men of experience. 

3. Supervisors’ meetings should then be 
called in the individual plants, or groups of 
smaller plants, which meetings shall be 
pr soll by local men who are experts in 
the various lines which will be discussed, 
with the view of developing in a practical 
way the points which should be covered. 

The supervisors should in some prac- 
tical way be recognized for accomplishing 
good results along the lines indicated, thus 
giving them a definite personal and mone- 
tary mterest in the progressive work of 
the departments. 

4. As before stated, the manager of in- 
dustrial relations should constantly and 
consistently instill in the minds of the super- 
visors the policies and the spirit of the man- 
agement, so that they in turn may properly 
interpret them to the employees, and so build 
up a spirit of confidence and co-operation. 

In properly following out the plan here 
outlined, belief was expressed that labor 
turnover could be materially reduced, that 
matters within the factory could be amica- 
bly adjusted, the efficiency of the employee 
increased, absenteeism reduced, and larger 
financial returns produced for worker and 
employer. 





The Working Conditions Service of the 
United States Department of Labor has 
worked out a constructive plan for reduc- 
ing industrial accents and sickness, and 
for developing good will between workers 
and management. The service aims to 
reduce the labor turnover and to bring 
about a wholesale stability in productive 
forces. As production must be maintained 
upon a paying basis, a management must 
constantly study all elements that enter 
into cost of production. Scientific study 
has revealed other labor costs in addition 
to wages. By adopting better policies 
such costs can be reduced. The Working 
Conditions Service is rendering invaluable 
assistance to employers in developing and 
establishing these better policies. 

Communication on such subjects from 
manufacturers is invited by the Director- 
General of the Working Conditions Service, 
United States Department of Labor. 


CONGRESS OR THE 
FARMERS? 


I wish to thank you for your opposition 
to the repeal of the Daylight Saving Law. 
The extra hour of daylight after a hard 
day’s work at a desk has been a boon to 
me and my friends. The large garden 
around the Free in which I live shows the 
yood effect of tilling the soil in the evening. 

Much blame for the repeal is being laid 
upon the farmers. It is difficult to believe 
that asa class they are opposed to a law 
benefiting so many persons. Farmers are 
not selfish. It is Congress which prefers 
“darkness rather than light.” Congress is 
like the ignorantmonk who refused to give up 
his old mumpsimus for the new sumpsimus. 





Richmond, Virginia. P. F. Brown, Jr. 
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N YOUR TRIP around the world or any 
part of it MONEY is the most important 
item of your equipment. 


On the KIND of FUNDS you take may depend the KIND 
of a TIME you will have. 


If you wish to have the best time possible, take with you “‘the 


BEST FUNDS for tourists’’ : 


‘AB-A A2 Ch 
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Association eques 
Obtair ‘‘A.B.A’’ Cheques at most any bank in the United States and 
Canada. For full information write to Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
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If you. are 


a teacher 


of Current History, Civics, English, or Rhetoric, you 
should have a copy of the new pamphlet outlining 
and describing the use of The Outlook in the study 
of these subjects. There is no charge or obliga- 
tion. Simply fill in this blank, tear it off and mail it. 
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THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any charge or obligation, acopy of your pamphlet on the Use 
of The Ontlook in the Teaching of Current History, Civies, English, and Rhetoric. 


Name. 
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Address 
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the wearers against unreasonable profits and has. 





The stamped price is never changed; this protects| 





saved them millfans of dollars on their footwear 














You can save money by wearing hejeree sy 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
W.L.Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in s 
fort and service that can be produced for 


Since 1883 W. L. Douglas name and the retail 
price has been stampedonthe bottom of theshoes 
beforethey leave the factory. The stamped price 
protects the wearers 
against unreasonable profits and has savedthem 
millions of dollars on their footwear. 


The stamped price is W.L.Douglas personal guar- 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price 
paid for them. The prices are the same every- 
where—they cost no more in San Francisco than 


is never changed; this 


they do in New York, 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They are the leaders everywhere. W.L. 
Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the market 


by 106 


le, com- 
e price. 









CAUTION 
Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 








on the bottom. 





affords, with a style endorsed by the leaders of charges prepaid. 


America’s fashion centers; they combine qual- 
ity, style and comfort equal to other makes sell- 


ing at higher prices. 


to order by mail. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest bs, 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 


and supervision of experienced men, all working 
with an honest determination to make the 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


TUTTI LLAMA MLO LA LLL LLL LULL LA LLL LLAMA 


167 SPARK STREET, 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Author of 
“North of Fifty-Three”’ and “ Big Timber” 


Mr. Sinclair’s new novel opens in the 
Canadian Northwest, where the principal 
scenes of his two previous novels, ** North 
of Fifty-Three ”’ and * Big Timber,”’ were 
laid. The action carries the reader across 
the Continental Divide and down the Pacific 
Coast to San Francisco. 

Written with Mr. Sinclair’s vigor of style, 
strength of characterization and with a 
background that makes his stories so real, 
“BURNED BRIDGES” will appeal to 
all who like virile fiction. 

$1.60 net. At all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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sailor, or poor 


you supply it? 


Did You Ever See a BLIND BIBLE? 
We have Bibles for the 
blind, also in 53 languages. 
Some immigrant, soldier, 
rson is 
waiting for a Bible. Will 


Send your donation to-day. 





Every kind of Bible for sale: Scofield, 





Oxford, Bagster, Cambridge, Holman,| 





Nelson, at Special Discounts. 





nearly all churches. Free literature. 


Universal Bible Sunday Dec. 7. 
Endorsed by official bodies of 





NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 





675 Madison Ave. (110th year) CE York. 
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BY THE WAY 


Several letters have been received as to 
what became of the gold spike that was 
driven into the last rail laid in building the 
Union Pacific Railroad. A subscriber 
adds this conclusive statement : 

“TI would like to correct the answer 
made in yoyr issue of June 25, that the 
gold spike was melted up and recast into 
small spikes. The spike is in the museum 
at Stanford University at Palo Alto; the 
nugget attached and photographed was 
made into souvenirs and presented to 
officers of the road and Government offi- 
cials. Small spikes and rings were given to 
many relatives and friends of Mr. Hewes. 
The writer was given one of each. After 
the eventful day, May 10, 1869, the spike 
was presented to Governor Stanford and 
long kept in the office of the Southern Pa- 
cific at San Francisco and later returned 
to Mr. Hewes, who eventually presented 
it to the Stanford Museum at the time his 
art collection found location there.” 


Humorous epitaphs, like baptismal cer- 
tificates, dnl eae be furnished with 
date and place of record to be thoroughly 
deserving of credence. A subscriber sends 
these epitaphs without such credentials, 
but states that they are “taken from old 
churchyards in England :” 
** Here I lays 
Killed by a chaise.”’ 
** Here I lie 
Killed by a sky- 
rocket in the eye.”’ 
‘** This stone was raised by Sarah’s lord, 
Not Sarah’s virtues to record, 
For they were known to all the town, 
But this stone was raised to keep Sarah down.”’ 


German humor is not entirely eclipsed 
by the result of the war. Here is an “art 
criticism ” from the “ Lustige Blatter ” of 
Berlin : “ What!” says,the possible buyer, 
examining a picture ; “five sore marks 
for that picture of a basket of cherries! 
Why, I could buy cartloads of the real 
thing for that !” 


“T am obliged to discharge my stenog- 
— says Jones to Smith; “she has 
asked me once or twice how to spell words 
I have dictated.” “ Ah!” says Smith ; “ she 
must be an ignorant sort of girl.” “Yes, 
she is. Besides, it is bad for discipline 
when I always have to tell her that I don’t 
know myself.” 


In San Francisco, says the “ Argonaut,” 
at a launching of a slip a stanch temper- 
ance advocate exclaimed: “I strongly 
object to the custom of christening ships 
with champagne.” “I don’t see 1 you 
should ; there’s a great temperance lesson 
in the ceremony,” denial a local mag- 
nate. “ How’s that ?” demanded the prohi- 
bitionist. “ Well,” explained the magnate, 
“the ships starts off with a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Immediately afterwards it takes to 
water and sticks to it for the rest of its 
days.” 


An exchange prints the following under 
the head of “ A Few Tragedies :” 

A man struck a match to see if the gasoline 
tank on his auto was empty. It wasn’t. 

A man patted a strange bulldog on the head 
to see if the critter was affectionate. It wasn’t. 

A man speeded up to see if he could beat the 
train to a crossing. He couldn't. 

A man touched a trolley wire to see if it was 
charged. It was. 


Mrs. Fowler, of Burkburnett, Texas, 
wouldn’t sign the deed of sale, says “ Col- 
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By the Way (Continued) 

lier’s.” She thought there might be oil on 
the farm, and insisted on digging a well 
before she and her husband quit the place. 
Mr. Fowler yielded to his wife’s whim, and 
raised the money to dig the well from 
among his more prosperous neighbors. The 
greatest flow of oil in many years followed 
the digging of the well, and Fowler’s 
neighbors got $15,000 for every $100 they 
had lent him. Mr. and Mrs. Fowler are 
now oil millionaires. 


“Cartoons” has this on the Pullman 
porter: “ Traveler— Did you find a roll 
containing fifty dollars under my pillow? 
Porter— Yas, suh; thank you, suh.’” 


We quoted lately from Mr. Enos A. 
Mills’s fon about “The Grizzly.” Here 
are two more incidents which show a dis- 
tinct sense of humor, or at least of fun, in 
the grizzly’s makeup : 


Tn the southwest corner of Yellowstone Park 
a number of boys were bathing in a stream, 
when a young grizzly came along and for a 
moment stood watching their pranks. Then he 
slipped quietly behind some trees upon the 
bank of the stream. When the boys ap- 
proached this spot, with a wild ‘* Woof, 
woof,’’ he leaped into the water among them. 
This caused great excitement and merriment, 
plainly just what he desired. As he swam 
hurriedly away, he looked back over his 
shoulder with satisfaction. 

Another amusing incident also happened in 
the Yellowstone. As the stage arrived at the 
Cafion Hotel one of the passengers, who had 
been having much to say concerning bears, put 
on his raincoat and got down on all fours, pro- 
ceeding to impersonate a bear. While this 
demonstration was on a grizzly arrived. He 
made a rush at the man and chased him up a 
tree, amid laughter and excitement. The bear 
made no attempt to harm any one and plainly 
enjoyed this prank merely as a prank. 


London “ Punch” quotes the following 
extract from the War Trade Department 
under the heading, “ Our Official Natural- 
ists :’ “I am instructed by the Director of 
the War Trade Department to request you 
to state if the pedigree colt is a shorthorn 
steer.” 


Mr. Plumb, of the Plumb Plan, was 
asked by a Congressional Committee what 
he meant by a “revolution.” He at first 
said it meant that those who do not agree 
with the new ideas shall be removed from 
office, by the use of the ballot. “That 
is not revolution,” said a Congressman. 
“Well,” said Mr. Plumb, as reported, “ it 
means that the people are going to get 
liberty through Constitutional a lawful 
forces if they can, but if the powers of 
reaction prevent it, it will come in some 
other way.” Later Mr. Plumb volunteered 
another definition of the word “revolu- 
tion” by quoting from a speech by a Con- 
gressman to the students at Yale, advising 
them to “spread the gospel and raise hell 
generally.” “That is about what these 
men mean,” he said. “ It doesn’t mean any 
overturning of the Government.” 


The American State Department an- 
nounces that after the first of October 
i will be issued to tourists for 
European travel. In this connection it is 
interesting to learn from the New York 
branch of the Swiss Federated Railways 
that many of the large hotels of Switzer- 
land are again open or soon to be opened, 
though with an average increase of fifty 
per cent in their rates over the pre-war 
tariff. This increase will apply also to 
railway fares. 
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Writes a 
Strong, Rich Blue 


No straining of your eyes to read a 
thin, pale, watery drip from your pen. 
Therefore no discordant thoughts to 
intrude upon your work. 






A rich blue, stronger-than-before-the-war, that 
comes right up to meet you the moment it touches 


the paper. 
CARTER’S 
WRITING FLUID 


If you want a clear, snappy blue that flows freely from 
your pen, that makes writing a pleasure, then ask for 
Carter’s. Every bottle of Carter Inx is uniform in 
strength. The intensity of the Carter Blue is an indica- 
tion of the Carter Quality. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Boston New York Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INX PRODUCTS 
Writing Fluid 1 Cico Paste 4 Carbon Papers 2 Typewriter Ribbons 


3 Fountain Pen Inks Photolibrary Paste Copying Inks VelVet Showcard Colors 
Red Ink (Carmine) Cement Drawing Inke White and Gold Inks 
Realblack Ink Glue Pencils Indelible Inks Violet, Green and Blue Inks 
Ink Eraser Great Stickist Mucilage Stamping Inks Numbering Machine Inks 
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OMFORT, satisfaction 
and style come with dis- 
crimination in buying. 


Take the Shawknit silks. 
They fit snugly and hold their 
shape. The silk threads re- 
tain their full strength and 
vitality through repeated laun- 
derings. They are reinforced 
at heel, toe and sole. 


SHAW STOCKING CO, 
Lowell. Mass 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Unequalled for Patriotic Church Services 


Send 35c today for a postpaid ““ HOME COPY” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





SS 

| Craining for Authorship 

. Howtowrite, what to write, 
2 and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
) your literary gifts. Master the 
} art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
2 Play Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught persone 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwetn, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
} a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—"“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing se nuch 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full orts of 


he literary market. Besides our teaching service, we 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated-tatalogue free 


address 


I] The Home Correspondence School 4 
U Dep't. 58, Springfield, Mass. 4 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


Science has at last devised a remarkable instrument for the 
treatment of Deafness. Just a few minutes’ application in 
your own home each day is required. Users testify to 
wonderful restoration of hearing. tt you have head noises— 
if you are only ar ny hard of hearing or almost totally 
deaf, don’t delay—the Aurasage may be the means of bring- 
ing back your hearing. 

Wonderful New Method 
The Aurasage calls into play the dormant organs of the ear, 
strengthens them by exercise and breaks down the catarrh 
congestion which causes 95‘) of all deafness. Try the 
Aurasage ten days free in your own home without a penny in 
advance—we gladly send it to you by prepaid parcel post— 
no cost to you if it fails to help your hearing. Write today 
for valuable booklet and our great FREE offer of the new % 
Tone Mears Ear Phone. Address 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO. 

Dept. 59, 45 W. 34th St. New York City 


j oc*BANKING 
Tells of th opportunities f 
and women eet, attractive pro’ a4 = 
how. you can learn by mail in — time. 
Send for copy at once. No obligations. 
E. G. Alcorn, American School of Banking 
66 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 


RoSan or Cl 


0 More 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed, Be ready fora 
long, cold winter. Have a warm, 
Sanitary, comfortable, odorless 
toiletin the house anywhere you 
wantit. Don’t go_ out in thecold. 
A boon to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere, 


Guaranteed Odorless 
The germs are killed by a chemi- 
cal in water in the container. Emp- 
bg I Kg 
THIRTY DAYS” TRIAL. Ask 

for catalog and price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
9160 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ask about Ro-San Washstand and 














Rolling Bath Tub. 
No Plumbing Required. 
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WHAT DOES THE NEGRO 
WANT? 


A few months after the armistice was 
signed a small group of Americans, repre- 
senting the various sections of our country, 
met in a little room in Paris to hear a 
paper on the French Revolution and to 
diseuss such questions as might be sug- 
gested by it. 

One gentleman, who had spent a consid- 
erable time at the front and had seen the 
American doughboy as he really is and not 
as some Christian worker says he is, re- 
minded his hearers that the Christian 
church must undergo a great change if it 
would hold its place in the life of the Amer- 
ican boy. Another addressed himself to the 
grievances of the laboring man ; but those 
present seemed very mene surprised when 
a young Negro, who had come in and taken 
a back seat, rose and said that twelve mill- 
ion American Negroes are exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with the conditions under which 
they live, and the quicker those conditions 
are changed and the American Negroes 
treated precisely the same as all other 
citizens the better it will be for all parties 
concerned. 

It was at the close of this meeting that 
the speaker of the evening, a former editor 
of a leading business journal in America. 
approached the young Negro and asked, 
“ What does the Negro want?” 

In a recent article in The Outlook, 
August 20, under the caption, “ What Does 
the Negro} Want?’ the writer, a native of 
Mississippi, answers the question as fol- 
lows: “Only this. As good a chance for 
their boy and girlas you and I want for 
ours. But they feel that they get that 
chance most surely by staying in their own 
crowd.... We need not have been sur- 
prised had these Negroes desired mixed 
schools and social intermingling. On the 
contrary, this community, while reaching 
up toward white standards, prefers racial 
seclusion.” 

The writer is quite certain that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is mistaken in his 
conclusion that the Maen in Cincinnati 
or any other place in the United States 
ate racial seclusion. The fact that the 
Negroes in Cincinnati are making the most 
of segregated schools is no argument that 
they prefer racial seclusion. As a matter 
of fact, Negroes, like all other races, are 
unalterably opposed to “staying in their 
own crowd.” They are all social beings. 
They prefer their own to all others, but 
they have no idea of limiting their social 
intercourse to their own racial group. 

The public school is the bulwark of 

American democracy because it tends to 
— mutual understanding. In the pub- 
ie school the children of all classes ancl 
races meet on acommon plane. They learn 
to understand and respect each other, and 
so lay the foundation for the future peace 
and happiness of the Republic. This mutual 
understanding cannot be developed if we 
have one school for Negroes, another for 
Indians, another for Chinese, and__ still 
others for the various groups of the white 
race. 

What does the Negro want? He wants 
to be let alone and permitted to work out 
his own salvation as any other race in 
America. He wants every right and privi- 
lege guaranteed to every American citizen 
by the Declaration of Independence an 
the Constitution of the United States. 

M. W. Buiock. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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IS THIS GENERAL OR 
EXCEPTIONAL? 


With the return of our overseas men a 
matter of public concern is pressed upon my 
attention over and over again, and I write 
you because sure of your interest and 
courage and judgment in any question of 

ublic morals and because your sources of 
information are vastly wider than my own. 

I speak of the state of mind of many of 
these men toward military service, toward 
the uniform they make lente to put off, 
toward the very cause and country they 
have served. Their wrath seems to be 
caused not by needful discipline nor b 
needful privation and hardship. Rather it 
seems to result from a deep feeling that in 
numberless cases they have been made the 
victims of < <some There is an uncanny, 
sullen unwillingness to talk about it, as 
though there lingers a certain fear of the 
pitiless machine that held and hurt them, 
and, with that, a grim determination to be 
free of it in the future. In place of a glad 
patriotism one finds rather the sentiment, 
“ Never again!” Strangers from widely 
different lines of service meet. One asks: 
“ How did they treat you over there ?” The 
other, with a dagger look, flings back : 
“ You were there. Why ask me ?” 

I might give examples that go to prove 
that the grievance was, in large part, the 
selfishness and arrogance of officers. It is 
more to my oy to inquire: Are there 
evidences of this discontent widespread 
among the men ? 

I have been a believer in universal mili- 
tary training, but I query: Must officers’ 
training camps become schools of arrogance 
and selfishness ? Must the private soldier be 
subject, without redress, to injustices that 
will rankle in his spirit and dim his pa- 
triotism through life? If such were the 
alternatives, we might well pause, for that 
way lies Prussianism, and our American 


manhood will refuse to go far on that road. 
HM 


AGAINST DAYLIGHT SAVING 


The repeal of the so-called Daylight 
Saving Law is a popular measure through- 
out this portion of the country. I travel 
quite a little and do not even find a mi- 
nority in favor of the law. Of course this 
is no more the whole country than New 
York and other industrial centers; but 
your inference of “Government by Mi- 
nority” is open to serious question. 

To many of us the law appears to be 
absurd. It makes the clock a basis of time, 
adding to its normal functions of regis- 
tering others that have for ages been re- 
garded as pertaining to the planets. Why 
not let that vast majority who suffer by 
the repeal, if majority they be, move their 
working hours ahead or back, just as they 
choose, without upsetting the universe? 
If by the powerful influence that they 
could undoubtedly exert train schedules 
be changed to conform to their conve- 
nience, very well; the farmer and dairy- 
man should not attempt to be dictatorial. 
That, it seems to me, would be common- 
sense daylight saving, and not the pater- 
nalistie kind. 

A vast part of the country does not want 
the law, and, while it undoubtedly benefits 
other sections, many of us regard the Presi- 
dent, not Congress, as the sponsor of “ Gov- 
ernment by Minority ” in this instance. 

El Paso, Texas. E. V. CHANery. 
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THE YOUNG VISITERS ,,.,... uy3.M. Baris 


author’s idea of high-life in London society. “The funniest book 


nine-year-o 


that was ever bound between covers.”—Chicago News. 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE 





Daisy Ashford 


Net, $1.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 


‘ Author of OF HUMAN BONDAGE ; 
“A new kind of novel, little short of a masterpiece.”—Philadelphia Press. “The 


book is superb.”—Chicago Tribune. 


MR. STANDFAS 


Net, $1.50 
John Buchan 


ystery and adventure abound in this secret service romance by the author of 


GREENMANTLE, 


Net, $1.60 


E 
DANGEROUS-DAYS 4¢‘horof THEAMAZING Moayy Roberts Rinehart 


$ a presentation of national psychology in America, this novel is by far the 


best that has been done.”—New York Evening Sun. 


IN SECRET 


Net, $1.60 
Robert W. Chambers 


ne o ambers’ best stories, filled with the adventure and romance for which 


this clever author has long been famous.”—Boston Globe. 


BELIEVE YOU ME! 


Net, $1.50 
Nina Wilcox Putnum 


A most hilarious yarn. The rapid-fire gaiety is irresistible, the heroine breezy 


and diverting. 


MARRIACE WHILE YOU WAIT 


Net, $1.50 
J. E. Buckrose 


AA LAT AT INN LE LT, 
The author of THE SILENT LEGION has written an amusing, gay romance of 


the newly-war-weds 


Net, $1.60 


ds. 
THE LEAGUE OF THE SCARLETPIMPERNEL Baroness Orczy 


e return of this popular hero wi 
turous romance. 


joyously welcome 


y all lovers of adven- 
Net, $1.60 


J. Storer Clouston 


A corking good mystery story with plenty of action by the author of THE MAN 


FROM THE CLOUDS and THE SPY I 


Author of THE STUCCO HOUSE, etc. M er 
aring romance of the theater. “In artistic lucidity it is the finest 


MUMMERY 


rich an 


thing Mr. Cannan has written.”—Providence Journal. 


HERIT ACE 


BLACK. 


Net, $1.50 
Gilbert Cannan 


Net, $1.50 
V. Sackville West 


“We wish to recommend HERITAGE, a vivid and a stirring tale. It seems to us 


the best first novel we have encountered.”—-New York Tribune. 


LOVE LAUGHS LAST 


most engaging tale o 


humorous and of a genuine literary distinction. ; 


MUFT 


Net, $1.50 
S. G. Tallentyre 


ove in the England of a hundred years ago, quietly 


Net, $1.75 
*‘Sapper’’ (Cyril McNeile) 


A most notable and unique story of men and women facing the new order of 


things is this first novel by “Sapper,” 


famous war correspondent and story teller. 


Net, $1.50 


GENERAL 
THE JOURNAL OF ADISAPPOINTED MAN VW. N. P. Barbellion 


“A remarkable diary, written under the shadow of approaching death. Every 


word of it is confessed actual experience of this young man.”—Hugh 


TROUPING FOR THE 
Margaret Mayo 
This charming actress’s own intimate, 
humorous narrative of the experi- 
ences of herself and her troupe while 


i the A. E. F. et, $1.25 
THE LAND OF TOMORROW 


. B. Stephenson, Jr. 

“A rattling good book that everyone 

who eee. fo know Alaska should 
read.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 

THE SCIENCE OF EATING 


re - McCann 
‘A new and enlarged edition of THIS 
FAMISHING WORLD. “The_ one 
great book to live by."—Dr. E. S. 
Coleman, president of the American 
Association for Clinical Research. 
Net, $2.00 
NEW RIVERS OF THE 


Hulbert Footner 


A fascinating tale of wilderness travel 
by stream and wood in Northwestern 


Canada. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


Walpole. 
Net, $2.00 


THE MUDLARKS 
— Crosbie Garstin 


“Decidedly humorous stuff. Brilliant 
sketches of British army life in 
France, Italy and Africa. As funny 
as. Bairnsfather—of a _ sophisticated 
literary flavor.”—Robert Cortes Hol- 
liday. Net, $1.50 


THE CRIME. Vols. Ill & iv 


y the author o 
Dr. Grelling here continues his power- 
ful case against the Central powers— 
Volume III tells of the war aims of 
the Allies and Volume IV discusses 
the famous Belgian Documents. 
Each Volume Net, $2.50 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


Maj.-Gen. 

ir George Younghusband 

The story of the Tower is a fascinat- 
ing picture of most of the romantic 


and memorable events in English 
history. Illustrated 8vo. Net, $4.00 
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ORY has all the qualities that people of refinement desire 


It is white, as a skin soap should be. It is unscented, but is 
faintly fragrant with the pleasing natural odor of its high-grade 
ingredients. It is pure—contains only the choicest materials, 
which are cleansed and refined until free from all foreign matter. 
It is mild—so free from uncombined alkali that it feels grateful 
even to the skin of a baby. It makes a thick soft lather of 
myriads of lively bubbles—a lather that can be rubbed in thor- 
oughly without drying on the skin. It rinses so easily and 
completely that it never leaves a trace of soapy stickiness or un- 


sightly gloss. It floats. 












Can you think of anything else you would want in your soap? 








IVORY SOAP. . (0%). . 9945% PURE 


IT FLOATS 






Factories at Ivorydale, O.; Port Ivory, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kans.; Hamilton, Canada 
















in a soap for their toilet and bath. ME 
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